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AUTHOR 


CHRISTMAS-AND WIN PRIZE? 


Enter YOUR Manuscript 
in Our $1600 Best Book Contest 


Published manuscripts will be copyrighted in your name. In addition to 
the cash award, you will receive 40% royalty and 90% of all subsidiary 


rights. 


Our annual Best Book Contest offers you the wonderful opportunity to have YOUR book 
nationally advertised, publicized, reviewed and displayed during the biggest book-buying 


season of the year . 


. and to present it as a Christmas gift. But it takes several months 


to produce a fine book. So write for the simple Contest rules, or send us your manuscript, 
TODAY! Our editors will submit a full free ba int on its merits, possibilities and costs 


in one week. No obligation. 


PAGEANT PRESS ADVANTAGES 


National Advertising For Every Book. 
Review Coverage Across The Country. 
Nation-wide Publicity In All Media. 

Individual Design for Book Distinction. 
Early Publication . . Early Promotion. 


Longer Sales Life Guaranteed. 


75 Free Copies To You. 


YOUR BOOK 


Published 


SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 


COMPARE ROYALTIES! 


If you have a good selling book our 40% 
royalty will mean a great deal to you. Nine of 
our authors have already earned $33,150 paid 
out as follows: 


$9,200 to John Lavin for A HALO FOR GO- 
MEZ. 


$1,750 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO 
YOU’VE JOINED A CLUB. 

$2,600 to Sidney Silodor for SILODOR SAYS. 
$850 to Lans Leneve for sale of reprint rights 
for HELLO, SPORTSMEN. 

$2,500 to Bob McKnight, for STRAIGHT, 
PLACE AND SHOWDOWN. 

$6,350 to Jay Little for MAYBE-TOMORROW 
and SOMEWHERE BETWEEN THE TWO. 
$3,600 to Dr. Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE 
REALISM . . . also, British rights sold. 
$2,500 to Jack Piner for FEAR NOT MY SON. 
$3,800 to Jankus and Malloy for VENEZUELA 
—LAND OF OPPORTUNITY. 


FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 
formula that has helped over 600 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . . which books are published 

. how to type manuscript . ‘and 1 ,001 other suggestions 
for beginners and professionals. Send for your FREE COPY 
together with rules of Best Book Contest. 


PAGEANT PRESS, Inc. 


101 Fifth Avenne, Dept. AJ6, New York 3, N. Y. 
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First 2 Stories Bring $255 


“Before completing the course,” writes 
Adam B. Aretz of Tarentum, Pa., “I sold 
two stories: one for $110, the other for 
$145. They were punched out on a bor- 
rowed typewriter, a two-bit dictionary on 
one side, the Palmer lessons on the other. 
When the going got tough, | turned to the. 
lessons. The answer was there. Luck? Plenty 
of it. But, with the continued help | am 
receiving from Palmer, | know I’ll be lucky 
again.” 


Let’s Find Out 
If You Can Make 
Real Money Writing 


The fact that you are reading “Author & Journalist,” 
indicates that you have ambition to succeed—to develop 
your ability to write for the really big money. Lots of 
other people have succeeded . . . and we are proud of 
the fact that over the last 40 years we have trained so 
many of them. 

So Little to Lose, So Much to Gain 

Writing is not easy. You know that! And learning 
to write for big money is even harder. But if you have 
the latent ability, and if you are prepared to give the 
Palmer course everything you've got, then we may be 
able to accomplish worthwhile results working together. 

Learn from Professional Writers 

Your instructor, a professional writer himself, will 
find out if you can make it! If you can’t it will show 
up quickly and we'll tell you and cancel your enroll- 
ment if you wish. Palmer training is attested to by 
thousands of our students and graduates, as well as 
endorsed by famous authors such as Rupert Hughes, 
Graham Doar, Katherine Newlin Burt, and others. 

Earn While Learning at Home 

Many Palmer students earn while learning, receiving 
small but welcome checks for material that may be 
turned out quickly, provided the writer has the ability 
and is prepared to study the technique. Then, Palmer 
training is unique and prepares the student for not 
just one field of writing, but for all . . . short stories, 
mysteries, articles, radio, Television, Motion Pictures 

. . and you learn at home. 

First Step Is Yours 

There’s only one way to find out how we can help 
you get into the big money. The first step is for you 
to send for free 40-page book explaining the unique 
features of our complete instruction for all fields of 
creative writing, and for free typical lesson material 
showing how we make it easier to learn. If you have a 
sincere desire to make good money writing, and want 
to find out if you are one of those with the potential 
for an exciting future, write today . . . don’t waste any 
more time! 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Accredited: National Home Study Council 
Since 1917 
Approved 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
FRE 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Salable Stories,’ and typical lesson material explain- 
ing how | may make the most of my writing ability. 
Mr.) 
Mrs. ) 


Desk G-67, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Palmer Institute of Authorshi 
G-6 
Please send me free book, ‘The Art of Writing 
This request is confidential and no salesman will call. 
Miss ) 


The Art 
of Writing 
Solable 


Stories 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 
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A 3-POINT SUMMER PLAN FOR YOU 


1 Use long summer days and vacation creatively. 
Write, write, write! 


2 Make the most of vacation experiences and re- 
member to look with new eyes at familiar scenes. 
Raw material for stories and articles is all about you 
—make it yours. 


3 Get friendly, professional help to make the 
fullest use of your abilities. As experienced editors 
we can help you with fiction and nonfiction in fields 
as varied as juvenile, pulp, radio, newspaper, and 
religious writing. We give your material thoughtful 
reading and you promptly receive an honest, construc- 
tive editing and evaluation. Our fees fit a summer 
pocket: $1 per thousand words, $15 for a book- 
length manuscript. Write to us today! 


Room 17, 519 W. Belden 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


TV Short Stories . . . Books 


A literary manuscript represents the author's 
time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece of 
property and should have expert supervision. 
If vou send your manuscript to us, here are 
some of the things it will receive: 


1. A comprehensive review. 

2. An honest evaluation. 

3. A thorough criticism. 

4. Careful editing. 

5. Plotting suggestions if needed. 
6. A sample of TV format. 

7. Marketing guidance. 


Fees: Short shorts under 2,000 words __ $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words.__ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act___________ 3.00 | 
5.00 | 
7.50 


WILL LOZIER 


Flushing 55, N. Y. 


134-35 Cherry Avenue 


What Readers Say 


Japanese Writer's Experience 

Perhaps some of your readers might be interested 
to know of my experience apropos tales of woe on 
“rejections.” College English, a University of 
Virginia publication, sends out a full-page mim- 
eographed rejection slip listing some 20 “draw- 
backs” why the submitted manuscript has failed 
to make the grade. A check mark is placed op- 
posite the appropriate drawbacks as reasons for 
the rejection. The reasons given for my rejection 
were: “Not new enough in subject,” “Not new in 
treatment,” and ‘““Too many accepted MSS. on 
hand.” 

As “additional comment by editor,” he has 
taken the trouble to jot down specific reason for 
the rejection. 

Space is provided that “the piece might be ac- 
ceptable to one of the following magazines.” Also 
space is provided suggesting revision along certain 
lines and re-submission thereafter. 

It may be a pious hope, but if editors can work 
out such rejection slips, I am sure they will save 
a lot of heartaches to writers. Writers usually 
spend much time in preparing their articles, and 
it would be appreciated if editors can spare a 
minute or two in pointing out specific reasons for 
the rejection instead of merely enclosing the per- 
functory rejection slip. 

Although my article was returned, I had the 
satisfaction of learning why it failed to make the 
grade. I was grateful for the editor’s courtesy, 
which somewhat eased the rejection disappoint- 
ment. 

KURASHIGE 
Tokyo, Japan 


Doubled His Sales 

Your magazine is a real inspiration to me, and 
the market lists invalable. 

I write as a hobby, and every time my Author 
& Journalist arrives I get all steamed up and really 
go to work. I’ve more than doubled my output of 
salable material since I subscribed to it. 

Much of the work I do is seasonal. It’s very 
discouraging when editors keep these manuscripts 
for nearly a year and return them too late to be 
resubmitted elsewhere. ‘The same magazines have 
published my work and neglected to send me a 
check until months later. 

R. D. PEDERSEN 
‘Tomah, Wis. 


Writers with Tape Recorders 

I would like to get in touch with active writers 
with tape recorders. I would like to exchange in- 
formation, tips, and suggestions; swap stories, ideas, 
and general round-table discussions via tape talk. 

Since many writers prefer the quiet isolated 
atmosphere of the home to the open forum of the 
public square, tape responding can be exciting 
and interesting communication. 

So if you are active in writing and would be 
prompt in answering tapes, I would like to hear 
from you. Give me tape recorder speed and the 
usual specs. 

(Mr.) SELAH Bonp 
206 Seward St. 
Rochester 8, N. Y. 
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_ Exposition Press Leads the Field of Subsidy 


The Pageant of the Mediterranean (travel), 4th ed. * How to 
Stop Snoring (how-to), 4th ed. * | Like to Be a Grandma 
(poetry), 4th ed. * Crusade (econ. & biog.), 3d-edition sellout « 
How to Have a Green Thumb Without an Aching Back (how-to), 
3d ed. * Teach Your Child to Read (educ.), 2d ed. » Decorating 
Cakes for Fun & Profit (how-to), 2d ed. * Winners Get Lost 
(novel), 2d ed. * Wanderings (essays), 2d ed. * Combat Boots 
(war exp.), 2d ed. * The Romance of African Methodism 
(relig.), 2d ed. * The Rogue of Publishers’ Row (belle lettres), 
2d ed. 


In Quality Imprints 


Exposition Press is the only subsidy publisher with four spe- 
cial imprints to signify important titles in specific fields: 
Exposition—Banner Books (titles of permanent trade interest); 
Exposition—University Books (scholarly and technical studies); 
Lochinvar Books (western Americana); Testament Books ‘im- 
portant new imprint for religious works). 


In Publicity 


A 16-line paragraph on 50 Years of American Comedy in 
Walter Winchell’s nationally syndicated column * A 2-page 
picture story on Leonard Hankins (co-author of Nineteen Years 
Not Guilty) in the Louisville Courier-Journal Sunday magazine 
section * A 2-page illustrated United Features Syndicate con- 
densation of After Reducing What? in N. Y. World Telegram 
& Sun magazine section. 


Meet the Man Who Can Publish Your Book 
— Edward Uhlan, President of Exposi- 


— tion Press, has been a leader in the 


the 
ULE} field of subsidy publishing for more 
800 j than 20 years. You can get to know 
publishers 
Tow 


him via his recently published book, 
The Rogue of Publishers’ Row, hailed 


by Omnibook as “an unorthodox and 
challenging exposé which proves that 
subsidy publishing can be both hon- 
est and valuable, written by a man 
who heads one of the largest firms 
in the field.” 


In The Rogue you will find do’s and don'ts on how to find a 
publisher, how to evaluate publishers’ contracts and an 
exposé on literary sharks and racketeers. 


A) 76 


“a 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


Exposition Press Inc. / 


end ___ copies of The 
: 50 per copy. 
duced price of $2.50 p rH) Send C.0.0. 


Paes 
special 
enclosed (postage free) 
Please send free copy 0 
“ You Can Publish Your Book. 


—— 


ince 
Address 


Zone____State__— 
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Publishing Because of Its Accomplishments! 


In Special Poetry Promotion 


435 radio and television stations throughout the nation have 
agreed to broadcast from Exposition poetry books, giving 
poets an exclusive opportunity to reach an audience of mil- 
lions. (Credit is always given to author and to publisher). 


In Autograph Parties 


More than 200 copies of The Jordan Beachhead autographed 
by the author and by Chariton Heston sold in one afternoon ¢ 
Over 550 copies of The Unfailing God sold at church party. 


In Author Recognition | 


Exposition’s widespread publicity for Irvin Peithmann, author 
of Echoes of the Red Man, resulted in an attractive job in 
Florida and an assignment to do a regular trade book on the 
Seminole Indians. 


In Subsidiary Rights—Textbook Adoptions—Sales 


A few of the highlights of Exposition’s sales-promotion achieve- 
ments in 1956 which gratified authors: the Dutch rights on 
High Journey were contracted for * the hard-cover reprint 
rights on two titles were sold: Young John and Drop the 
Hook * The Grain Trade (An Exposition-University Book) was 
adopted as a text at Kansas State College and Southern Ill. 
University * Ruth Stout, author of Green Thumb, earned 
$1,482.94 in 2d-edition royalties in one 6-month period « 
James Schonberg, author of The Grain Trade, earned $1,252.80 
in the first month after publication. 


NO MATTER WHAT TYPE OF MANUSCRIPT YOU HAVE WRITTEN, FICTION OR 


NON-FICTION, SUBMIT IT TO US FOR A PROMPT (AND FREE) EDITORIAL REPORT. 


What Other Critics Say About ‘The Rogue’: 


Los Angeles Herald-Express: “Uhlan has brought honesty and 
fair dealing to the neglected field of self-subsidized pub- 
lishing. . . .” * Chicago Sun-Times: “Uhlan is the spearhead 
of the clean-up movement in ‘subsidy’ publishing. ...” © Los 
Angeles Times: “The most readable, important, revealing book 
about the business of publishing. . . .” Artesian: “He cru- 
sades for the right of any man to see himself in print... a 
subsidy publisher with integrity and a heart... .” 


Copies of The Rogue of Publishers’ Row (list price: $3.50) are 
available to the readers of the Year Book at the special 
reduced price of $2.50. Fill out the coupon below and mail 
to Dept. WYB-7. 


New Brochure — Free 


Read the complete story of 20 years of successful subsidy 
publishing in our new illustrated brochure, You Can Publish 
Your Book. Contains information for writers and details of 
our subsidy publishing plan. Write for free copy today. 


Exposition Press Inc. 


N.Y. 
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From Editors’ Desks to You 


New Flyers’ Magazine 

The AOPA Pilot, published by the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association, will make its ap- 
pearance in March, 1958. The staff is now build- 
ing up an inventory of articles for the first and 
subsequent issues. 

Factual articles about the people in general 
aviation and developments in the industry are 
being purchased. While editorial material in the 
Pilot must be technically correct, the editors desire 
that the human interest element be played up as 
mach as possible. First-person and how-to-do-it 
articles are needed, particularly. Photographs or 
sketches when story material calls for them will help 
sell an article. Picture stories with a general avia- 
tion theme, of course, will be used. No fiction is 
wanted, nor any military aviation or airline mate- 
rial. 

Max Karant, the editor, describes some of the 
basic needs of the magazine: 

In writing for the Pilot, the author should regard 
his audience as being made up of all sorts of people 
who have a common interest in flying. The typical 
reader could be a salesman who uses a private airplane 
five days a week to cover his large territory—and takes 
a pleasure trip in it over the weekend, or a doctor 
who uses his aircraft to fly to the bedside of a patient 
at some remote ranch or mining camp, or a professional 
pilot who makes his living dusting crops or patrolling 
a power line, or a rancher or farmer who takes to the 
air as a normal means of getting into town or visiting 


a neighbor miles away. In fact ,any one who flies an 
airplane in civil life is a potential reader of the Pilot. 
His unusual experiences could be potential Pilot story 
material. 

Among the regular features of the Pilot will be a 
monthly article, written in the first-person, about a 
pilot who learns a basic lesson in flying the hard way— 
while he is in the air and his life depends upon his 
ability to do the right thing at the right time. These 
features will be concise and dramatic. Rarely will they 
exceed 750 words. 

Short features written around a single photograph 
will receive a warm reception. They may range from 
100 to 300 words. The subject could bt a new device 
developed by a local flyer, or it might be a personality 
story about a local citizen who has made a substantial 
contribution to general aviation. 

Queries and manuscripts should be submitted 
to the managing editor, Charles P. Miller, 4644 
East-West Highway, Bethesda 14, Md. Payment 
is about 5c a word, with $5-$10 for each photo- 
graph or sketch used. Payment is on acceptance, 
and prompt reports are promised. 


Mystery Digest, 527 Lexington Ave., New York, 
is a new market for fiction 3,000-10,000 words. 
This magazine has a somewhat different slant from 
most of the mystery magazines; this can be as- 
certained from reading a copy. 

Address Rolfe Passer, the executive editor. Pay- 
ment at present is Ic a word on_ publication. 
Later Mr. Passer expects to pay more. 


OUR LITERARY AGENCY PROVIDES YOU WITH MARKETING 
AS WELL AS COUNSELING... REVISION & GHOST WRITING 


‘To induce you to send your manuscript to us, for $5.00 we'll appraise it, no 
matter how long. If it’s salable, we'll sell it for you. If it isn’t, we'll tell you 
why, and offer to show you by detailed instruction how to make it salable. 
WE HANDLE ALL TYPES OF CREATIVE WRITING 
WE RETURN FREE, IN STURDY PACKAGING ... ! 


REVISIONS & GHOST WRITING are professional, skillful, making your 
stories come alive. We say what you want said, in the dramatic way you want 
it stated. We can prove it by published examples. A typed script is furnished 
on bond paper, with two carbons. 

You'll be eager to own the book MODERN WRITERS. Frank Scully said 
in Variety, “Every writer should have a copy on his desk.” MODERN 
WRITERS sold all over the world for $5.00. You can get it NOW for $1.50— 
or FREE, by submitting a book or play. 

Our TALENT QUIZ searches out your writing “know-how.” It’s 50c, or FREE when you sub- 
mit a short ms. 

CONSULTATIONS available by appointment. Phone RE 1-6780. 


CONTEST WINNERS 


Short-short story $ 25.00 Barbara Spaulding 
Short story 50.00 Phyllis Brooks Bennett 
Novel 100.00 R. Sproule 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agency & Counselor 


1658 So. Normandie Los Angeles 6, California 
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Think Magazine, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., New York 
22, is one of the most important and _best-paying 
company publications. 

It uses material in many fields including current 
economics, business management, science, educa- 
tion, Americana, art, music. 

Payment is 10c a word, with photographs bring- 
ing $10-$15, on acceptance. Query the editor, 
Dwayne Orton. 

— Ae] — 

Mrs. Dorothea Zack Henle is the new editor-in- 
chief of Everywoman’s Magazine, 16 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. She was formerly editor of Made- 
moiselle and more recently executive editor of 
Everywoman’s. 

— Ae] — 

Christianity Today is a fortnightly magazine 
written mostly by its contributing editors but offer- 
ing a limited market for freelance articles around 
1,500 words on the life and work of the Church 
in the world from an evangelical Protestant per- 
spective. It also uses some verse. 

Payment is $25 to $50 an article, $5 a poem, 
on publication. Query the editors about prospec- 
tive articles at 1014-22 Washington Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

— — 


Motor News, 139 Bagley Ave., Detroit 26, Mich., 
is in special need of travel articles on Michigan. 
Address the editor, William J. Trepagnier. Pay- 
ment is $50-$100 an article on acceptance. 


Travel Copy for Redbook 

Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 
17, now has as travel editor Peter J. Celliers, who 
is interested in considering outlines from freelance 
writers. 

He is not mainly concerned with areas as such. 
For coverage of an area he can assign a writer 
with whose work he is familiar. The opportunity 
for the freelance is ‘confined to the idea,” he 
points out, “the angle on which a story can be 
pegged, whether this angle develops out of the 
intrinsic characteristics of an area or could be re- 
located in almost any area.” 

Mr. Celliers’s notes on his requirements are of 
interest to prospective contributors to Redbook 
and also in general to writers desirous of produc- 
ing articles for any of the big circulation mag- 
azines: 

Bear in mind that the editor at his desk can do a 
library research job and has often been to the area in 
question. So, in addition to first-class writing, a con- 
tributor must offer something more: special back- 
ground or original research for a truly novel angle. 

Topic: It is definitely not enough to suggest “a 
piece all about California,” nor even “a piece about 
the ghost mining towns” of California’s Mother Lode 
country. We must have a fully developed angle, offer- 
ing armchair reading values ahead of travel details. 

A travel story must be just that—it must first tell a 
story. In place of “a piece on the Florida Keys,” for 
instance, you might offer a retelling of the battle of 
men against the sea that went into construction of 
the Overseas Highway—but so angled that it adds a new 
level of enjoyment to a drive along there today—or 
the adventures of a family that tried skin diving for 
treasure as part Of a Keys vacation, so long as you 
work in mention of the other elements of fun and the 
other highlights of the area, There should also be a 
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Which Course 
Gives Me 
The Most For 
My Money? 


In A Writing Course... AsinaCar... 
You Look For Two Things: 


Proved Performance and Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 25 years we have been prov- 
ing that beginners can be taught to write and 
to sell through a non-academic course designed 
for sales. We will be glad to give you the stories of 
many, many NYS students who became successful 
writers through following these assignments. And NYS 
saves you money! You will be amazed at what you 
receive. 
Biggest Value in the Writing Field Today! 
The famous NYS course is now doubled in size and 
scope. You receive complete training in fiction and 
non-fiction . . . both divisions in a single big, rich, 
generous low-priced course. And—a new bonus 10 
assignment TV Course. NYS now brings you a total 
of 62 planned writing projects which include 11 extra- 
curricular stories, or articles, or books . . . with no 
word limitations on the assignments themselves. And 
your NYS instructors give you far more personal criti- 
cism and guidance than you can expect elsewhere at 
any price. 


For NYS Students Only 


What’s more, NYS students get, free, a great new 
book on writing by the famous literary agent who directs 
the work at NYS. 25 years of priceless experience went 
into the making of this magnificent 150,000 word book. 
It covers everything you need to know for your own 
writing career, and is available only to NYS students. 


Valuable Free Booklet 
Send coupon below today for complete information 
about the bigger-than-ever NYS writing course . . 
interestingly outlined in our free descriptive booklet, 
“Writing for a Profitable Career.’’ 


| THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING | 
l Dept. 230, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York | 


I Send me, at no eotaeios, your FREE booklet WRITING l 


FOR A PROFITABLE CAREER. 

Licensed by the State of New York | 

(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
CAN WE HELP YOU? 


For more than thirty-five years, our organiza- 
tion has trained writers for success in all types 
of creative writing. We can help you, too, for 
this is our only job. 
When you enroll with The Simplified Training 
Course, you get the personal help of Mr. Raffe- 
lock, one of the nation’s outstanding instructors, 
teacher of such well-known writers as Tom 
Duncan, Josephina Niggli, Phyllis Whitney, Al 
P. Nelson, Jean Lee Latham, and many others. 
Compare with other courses! Note how 
much actual personal help we give you, the 
fact that our instructors are at the school 
(not scores of miles away), the confidence 
you gain in knowing that this is the oldest 
school for home-study writers in America 
and that it is widely known for its in- 
tegrity, dependability, and consistently ef- 
fective professional training. 
Our new course, THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER, is the result of successful training of 
hundreds of writers. It is the only truly modern 
course based on the soundest principles of psy- 
chology and up-to-date teaching methods. Why 
settle for anything less when you can get this 
stimulating, interesting, and sales-bringing 
training for as little or for less than most of the 
old-style courses? 


Send today for free booklet. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free 
booklet, ““Your Way to Success in Authorship,”’ 
showing me how to learn to write stories, arti- 
cles, poems, TV plays and other salable scripts. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* “You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
of which were practical.” (name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words; over 5,000 
and up to 10,000, 75¢ per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $10.00; full length novels & plays, $15.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
with each ms. please. Send self-addressed envelope or 
stamps for booklet, “To the New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
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newsy or topical peg if possible—in the case of Keys 
treasure, it might be recent release by the Library of 
Congress of a Spanish Main treasure map. Travel 
stories can be located almost anywhere—though Red- 
book uses more material on domestic travel and rather 
rarely handles completely exotic and off-beat destina- 
tions overseas. 

Angle and Treatment: Redbook is edited for young 
families; appeal should be equally strong to men and 
women, with very real note taken of the interests of 
and conveniences for children. A first-person family 
approach is desirable. Basic how-to data should be 
woven in if it does not interfere with the flow of a 
story, or otherwise as a boxed shirttail. 

Color and anecdote are “must” requirements in 
every story—both angled to help the reader feel as he 
reads that he, too, is there, with the sun on the back 
of his neck, with the sound of surf and tang of pines. 
Don't ignore fun: travel and sightseeing is not a 
solemn business unless you make it so; the dreariest 
necessary fact about the dullest “we ought to see it” 
sight has a spark of life somewhere if you'll look for it. 
And do try to mention anything noteworthy of region- 
al food, locally interesting entertainment, truly worth- 
while souvenir or curio shopping. 

An itinerary is often useful, if only as a sidebar; it 
can be stifling as a main theme—though not out of 
the question. 

Call the shots honestly: If you think a place is a 
tourist trap, say so—if it’s so widely promoted that 
most people will be lured in. But tell us specifically 
why it is to be avoided. If a top sight is needlessly 
dull, say so—and suggest what would liven it. 

Length: Give the story as much wordage as it needs 
but not a line more: we prefer to cut down from 4,000 
or 5,000 rather than having to blow up 1,000 or 2,000 
words. 

Presentation: Start with an outline: give us the lead 
as you expect it to stand finally and enough specific 
matter in note form to let us feel your theme treat- 
ment, color, anecdotes, etc. Be prepared to do the 
piece on speculation (against guarantee). 

— Av] — 

John M. Carter has become editor of House- 
hold, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans., succeeding 
Robert P. Crossley. He is launching a new ed- 
itorial program which he defines as “based on 
trade-journal technique, for that is what the mag- 
azine is—a trade journal for 2,700,000 home-owning 
families.” 

Mr. Carter goes on to say: 

We want these families to find in Household clever, 
usable ideas for improving their houses, lawns, gardens, 
family fun. This means we are 100 per cent home ser- 
vice, which is exactly the same approach that free- 
lance writers should take to sell us. Photo-stories are 
esecially welcome. 

— — 

Skipper, 121 King George St., Annapolis, Md., is 
a market for outstanding sea fiction and for articles 
of general interest on boats, ships, and the sea. It 
uses also some photo-essays in its field. The human 
interest approach is sought in all material. 

Rates are 3c a word up, $5 up for photographs. 
Payment is on publication except by special ar- 
rangement. H. K. Rigg is editor; Victor Jorgen- 
sen managing editor. Advance queries are not 
required. 

— 

Air Force Magazine, 17th St. and Pennsylvania 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C., is interested in 
considering both fiction and articles within its field. 

Fiction should be 1,500-2,000 words, closely re- 
rated to aviation. Articles run 2,000-3,000 words 
and deal with military aviation, current and _his- 
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torical. Some cartoons dealing with aviation are 
used. 

Payment is 3c-5c a word, $5-$15 for cartoons, on 
acceptance. John F. Loosbrock is managing editor. 
Query before submitting articles. 


Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books 
of special interest to writers. As a service to its 
readers, Author & Journalist will supply any of 
these books at the published price postpaid. Send 
order with remittance to Author & Journalist, 13/3 
National Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


STANFORD SHORT Storirs 1957, edited by Wallace 
Stegner and Richard Scowcroft. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 164 pages. $3.50. 

This is the best in the series of annual volumes 
of stories selected from work done in the Creative 
Writing program at Stanford University. While 
the comtributions vary in quality, they average a 
high level of serious fiction. 

The 11 stories range widely in locale and char- 
acters but have in common the theme of emotional 
isolation and consequent individual frustration. 
This situation, exceedingly common in contem- 
porary civilization, is seldom treated in popular 
fiction for obvious reasons. It appears repeatedly, 
of course, in serious writing—novels as well as short 
stories—seeking to make an accurate interpretation 
of life. 

The volume is introduced by a foreword by 
Malcolm Cowley and “A Note on Student Writing” 
by Wallace Stegner, the distinguished novelist who 
directs the Stanford work in creative writing. ‘The 
latter includes part of the brilliant article by Doc- 
tor Stegner in the March (1956) Author & Journal- 
ist. 


‘THe Writers’ AND Artists’ YEAR Book 1957. ‘The 

Macmillan Company. 400 pages. $2.50. 

The latest volume in the 50-year-old series of 
comprehensive year books covering British manu- 
script markets. Included is not only the United 
Kingdom but British dominions and_ Ireland. 
There is rather sketchy material on the United 
States. 

Markets for fiction, articles, verse, plays, radio, 
television, music, are listed, as are also literary and 
art agents. 

An indispensable book for the writer interested 
in selling his work abroad. 


THe COMMERCIAL. How To CREATE 
AND PropuceE EFFECTIVE TV ADVERTISING, by 
Harry Wayne McMahan. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Hastings House. 224 pages. $6.50. 

As every viewer knows, commercials are a prom- 
inent feature of TV. Mr. McMahan, former pro- 
ducer and advertising agency executive, now a 
professional TV commercial consultant, presents a 
comprehensive picture of how commercials are 
created that pull. Many photographic and text 
examples of both poor and good commercials are 

iven. 

This highly intelligent, practical book is the 
only complete manual in its field. 
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@ if you have typewritten book Ms—on any 
subject — (30.000 words and up) — you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, FREE. and if accepted 
will be published promptly and adequately. 

@ We are established general Book Publishers 
who have been bringing new writers’ books 
before the public lor over thirty-five years. 
We offer you friendly editors and MS read- 
ers; able artists, punctual printers: publici- 
ty and reviews; cataloguing; distribution; 
circulars to the author's personal mailing 
list. 

Send Your Book NOW 
We will see that it receives every possible 
chance to be published without delay. Many 
titles are published on a subsidy plan, with 
higher royalties. If unavailable your MS 
will be returned promptly and carefully. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DoORRANCE & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 


Dept. A 
131 North 
20th Street 


FREE 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY 
IMAGINATION 


A TRAINING PROGRAM acclaimed as one of 
the finest pieces of writing instruction and ad- 
vice. Thousands sold at $1.00 a copy. Now— 
yours FREE for a limited time only. 


FREE 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST 
SALE will also be sent FREE upon request and 
without obligation. If you're tired of failure, 
send for these brochures and my FREE pamphlet 
which gives details of how | work with writers. 
If | take you in my limited circle of writers, 
you'll become a selling writer or my work with 
you won’t cost you a penny! 


GEORGE KELTON 
Malibu, Calif. 

Send my free copies of DEVELOPING A 
LITERARY IMAGINATION, HOW TO MAKE 
THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE and details of 
how you work with writers. 


City. 
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"Senorita Satan" 
by Ben Smith 


ARGOSY 


"The Biggest — 


McCalls in the Wor 


"Thies is Joyce" 
A MOTION Laughl by Mike J. Wileon 
A LIPPINCOTT BOOK PICTURE SALE 2 
by Charlee Bric. Raine A PERMABOOKS BOOK 


TO UNITED ARTISTS "Lash of Idaho" 
by Roe Richmond 


SECRETS 
snr substitute Lovee SIMON and SCHUSTER BOOK 


“Felix Walking" "Come Night, Come Evil" 
by Hilary Ford by Jonathan Craig 
TORONTO 
| FE ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S 
y Julius Sega 
"What Ho, Umpire!"|, MYSTERY MAGAZINE 
Completely Compa e tle icide" 


"Medical Problems of a Bachelor" peeitre PAGEANT 


by Dr. William A. Block 
"How Bertie Died Like a 


by C.B.Gilford by Michael Prost 
Gxtension |. . 
=| 
by Don C. illman "story of the gun" P T 
. Clarke 
"Dangerous Money" A 7-part Serial * 
by PF. J. Smith THE AMERICAN by John Christopher 
TO ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS Mercu 
| A FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE 
“Rubber Roade May Save Your Life" "The Sunday Pigeon Murders” 
"Behind the Sand Curtain” SPANISH TO EDITORIAL PLANETA 
by Mack Reynolds DANISH RIGHTS TO BONNIERS 


A RADIO SALE 


"Kill and Run" 
by Frank Ward 

TO NBC MATINEE THEATRE 
(MAGAZINE RIGHTS TO COSMOPOLITAN) 
TELEVISION RIGHTS TO FORD THEATRE) 


Negotiations for sale of motion 
rights were underway while 
this od was in preparation. We are 
pleased to announce that we hove 
just closed o deol with MGM for the 
sole of No Blade of Grass at a record 


$105.000 


THE MAGALINE OF y 


"St. Dragon and the George” 
by Gordon R. Dickson 


SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll teil you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 

TERMS: PROFESSIONALS. If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts; 
information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make sev- 
eral sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

“. . . Well, Scott Meredith, the writer’s agent, has gone and done it. Yes, he has written 
a new bible for writers that is a clear blueprint for all hoping to break into the selling game. In 
his new book, Meredith gives you the sede talk in everyday speech. Here is a book that is a 
must for all of you who dream of someday selling your brain-child . . .” 

—Bridgeport (Conn.) Life 

Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 

49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $3.00 
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TV WRITING: The Professional Approach 


By STEvEN ELLERS 


HE writer of prose, so long as he puts one 

word down after another and observes the 

rudiments of spelling and punctuation, is 
operating entirely within the norm of his medium. 
Technique, for him, then, becomes largely a matter 
of content and style. ‘The poet, too, is a free man, 
limited only by his own choice of rhythm and 
meter. But the dramatist is not, except in the very 
vaguest of senses. And, most restricted and ham- 
pered and harassed of all, is that latter-day breed 
of dramatist, the poor, benighted ‘TV writer! 

In this last field, the techniques required and 
the rules of form to be followed are enough to 
frighten the normal, self-respecting writer away 
from his desk forever. And many excellent writers 
have, for that reason, washed their hands of the 
medium, and want nothing whatsoever to do with 
it. This is a great pity, because TV needs, and 
in fact deserves, the attention of all good writers. 

What are these restrictions which everyone not 
already in the field regards with such awe and 
disdain? Are they really as bad as all that? And, 
assuming one is young and foolhardy and wants 
to get his feet wet in spite of everything, how is it 
done? Where does one go to learn these tech- 
niques? 

The obvious answer, but by no means the most 
useful one, is to study the literature on the subject. 
And there’s a lot of that, some of it excellent 
(among the best, Television Writing and Selling 
by Edward Barry Roberts, and Television Writ- 


Steven Ellers is the pen name of a television 
writer who lives part of the time in the United 
States, part of the time in Mexico. One of his 
plays, If This Be Treason, an hour-and-a-half 
presentation, was recently televised over the com- 
bined facilities of the British commercial chain, 
ITA. He is author also of fiction and articles. 


iing, by Robert S. Greene) , but the bulk of it, un- 
fortunately, sheer drivel. 

Emerging from such a study, one will be quite a 
bit more aware of the problems involved, as well 
as more than a little confused. For the books don’t 
agree even on the simplest of points. 

The net result is that the student knows, now, 
some of the rudiments and knows, too, that out of 
this welter of instructions and sapient directions, 
he must somehow come up with a few practical 
and workable ideas of his own. 

And that is the sole purpose of this article: to 
set forth the results of my own experiences in the 
field. What follows, then, is a digest of some of the 
tricks of the trade. It is not authoritative, as some 
of the writers of the how-to books would have you 
believe. It is, quite the contrary, merely one 
writer's hard-won formula. 

On the subject of format, the writer is left 
pretty much to his own devices; none of the text- 
mook writers agree, and it is doubtful that many of 
the TV directors even know what they want. The 
following examples of film and live format are 
given because they represent both a saving in 
paper and typing time, as well as lending an ap- 
pearance of cleanliness to the script itself. 

Film 

Typewriter settings for the film script are: left 
margin at 10; tab settings at 18 and 23. 

57 CUT TO LONG SHOT, TOWARDS THE 
FIRE AND THE MOB 

The MOB is strangely quiet and is waiting 
expectantly. 

JEFF (AS HE MOVES AWAY FROM THE 
FIRE): There! That'll give us enough 
light to see by. Now, which o’ you’ns has 
got the rope we brung? (HE LOOKS 
HOPEFULLY, THEN WITH INCREAS- 
ING IMPATIENCE AND ANGER, AT 


FIRST ONE MAN, THEN ANOTHER, 
THEN ANOTHER.) 

EACH MAN, in turn, gestures that he not 
only doesn’t have the rope, but doesn’t 
know where it is, either. 

ZEKE (WHO IS IN THE FOREFRONT 
OF THE MOB; WHEN IT COMES HIS 
TURN TO BE LOOKED AT BY JEFF): 
Seems like I recollect seen’ Brad Yorbeck 
carryin’ it, Jeff. 

58 CUT TO MEDIUM SHOT, BRAD, WHO IS 

DEEP IN THE MOB 

JEFF'S VOICE (OFF CAMERA): Brad! 
Brad! Where are ya’? Let’s have that 
hangin’ rope. 

BRAD (SHOUTING TOWARDS ZEKE) : 
What cause you got for lyin’ like that, 
Zeke? I ain’t never carried no rope. 

Live 

For the live show set left margin at 10; tab 

settings at 15 and 20. 
THE BACKGROUND NOISE OF MACHINES, 
VOICES, ETC., IS CUT SHARPLY TO A SUB- 
DUED CLATTER AS, OFF CAMERA, EM 
CLOSES THE DOOR. SOUND OF DOOR 
CLOSING. 

CONNERS (COMING ON CAMERA; 

TURNING AND INTRODUCING EM): 

Mr. Peterson, I'd like you to meet Mr. Banner- 

man here. (TO EM): Bannerman, Mr. Peter- 

son. 

EM (A LITTLE COLDLY, AS THEY SHAKE 

HANDS): How do you do? 

PETE: Very pleased to meet you! 

There is a momentary pause, during which 
EM stares uncomfortably at the top of Conner’s 
desk, the very picture of a man expecting the 
worst: that Peterson is take over his job. 

CONNERS (BRIGHTLY): Well, now-—let’s 

sit down and talk this over! 

All find chairs and sit down, 

In the two examples given, it should be noted 
that camera directions and sound directions are 
set at the left-hand margin. This is also true of 
music directions (if any) and setting descriptions, 
though live and film differ slightly in this respect, 
again in the interest of appearance. 

Film 
FADE IN: 
54 VERY LONG SHOT OF A SWAMP AREA. 

NIGHT. 

SETTING: Right is a clearing, with brush 

and scrub trees in the background. Center is 

a large, gnarled tree, the first large branch of 

which is about eight feet off the ground. Left 

is a bonfire, which provides the only illumina- 

tion for the scene. 

Live 

FADE IN ON THE DINING ROOM OF EM’S 
HOME. EVENING; LATE WINTER. 
SETTING: The room is that of a typical lower- 
middle class home. There is a swinging door that 
evidently leads to the kitchen. The table is set as 
for the evening meal, not yet begun. 

The first tab setting, in both cases, is used for 
all speeches and descriptions of actions, as well as 
for descriptions of characters (these being in caps) . 

The second tab setting is used for speeches con- 
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tinuing beyond one line, so as to set off the name 
of the speaker. 

It should also be noted that caps are used to 
set off the names of characters involved in action 
descriptions, and to distinguish an actor’s instruc- 
tions within his speech. 

Words within speeches that the author feels 
should be stressed are underlined, rather than put 
in caps. 

It is a good practice to devote the first one or 
two pages of your script to a summary of produc- 
tion aspects that will concern the several directors 
involved. Most important of these schedules is 
that of rdles to be cast, which should divide your 
characters into major and minor speaking parts, 
non-speaking parts, and extras, listing their ages, 
where important, and, if necessary for differentia- 
tion, their races or nationalities. 

Important likewise is a list of necessary sets, 
location shots used (if the play is to be filmed) , 
and process shots. Mention should be made, as 
well, of music, props called for, sound effects, 
costuming, lighting, camera movement (for a live 
script), and special effects (if any). It also helps 
the director to know the individual length of your 
scenes and acts, and this too can be listed, once 
you've timed the play. 

For your own sake, the names of your characters 
should be short. Four letters as against eight for 
a major character will save an incalculable amount 
of typing time and effort. But they should be 
chosen always so as to avoid similarity. EDITH 
and EDDIE playing a scene together would be 
hard to distinguish. So, too, would PAUL and 
SAUL. 

Try to avoid, if at all possible, an abundance of 
characters and sets, especially in a live production. 
The budget director will love you if you can so 
arrange your plot and actions that a fragment of a 
set will serve as well as a full one, or that one or 
more extras can fill other, non-speaking roles in the 
course of the play. 

Skip, if you can, scenes of the great outdoors, as 
well as poorly illuminated night episodes. The 
viewer won't see much of them if done on film, and 
they are quite impossible to do live. 

Thorough planning in advance of writing the 
script is a must on TV! You will save yourself 
countless headaches and moments of dark despair 
if you can decide beforehand how long the script 
is to be, if it is to be live or film, and what special 
problems are likely to arise. 

For that reason, it is best to do a first, rough 
draft, just to see how it all works out. When writ- 
ing for film, the first draft serves an even more 
useful purpose: if, under a heady steam of in- 
spiration, you are churning through the dialogue 
of a particularly dramatic passage, it is down- 
right frustrating to have to pause every other 
speech or so to figure out camera directions and 
lengths, let alone where your actors may be at the 
moment with respect to them or to each other. 
You can stick all this in later, along with set and 
character descriptions, when you type the finished 
draft. 

Camera angles, movements, and focal lengths are 
a colossal bore always. You can’t, however, do 
without them in a film play, and there will be oc- 
casions when you want them in your live plays. 

There is wide disagreement on the terminology 
of focal lengths, largely because they tend, of 
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course, to overlap. You can talk about “medium- 
close ups” or “2-shots” if you like, and you will be 
understood; but you also run the risk of 
getting bogged down in your own technicalities. 


"VE found it best to cut the list down to five: 

Very Long Shot (for something some distance 
away), Long Shot (for a person or group as seen 
from the feet up), Medium Shot (from the waist 
up, and usually of not more than two persons) , 
Close Up (for the face), Very Close Up (for shots 
of a person’s eyes or lips). The first of these 
should be used sparingly, for the simple reason 
that the burden is upon the’ viewer to discover 
precisely what’s going on—which, of course, helps 
the author’s cause not at all! And the last-named 
should be used only in extremely dramatic situa- 
tions, where, obviously, it can be most effective. 

Camera movement is invariably a useful tool, 
though you may find sometimes that it is hard to 
describe, You can dolly in, and back; pan slowly, 
or, if you’re in a reckless mood, quickly (it’s bet- 
ter, instead, to cut to the new angle); follow, 
precede, or accompany (if the actors are moving) ; 
cut, dissolve, and fadeout. There are many other, 
and more unusual, movements possible, but 
you're more or less on your own in trying to in- 
dicate them. The “cut” should be used, generally, 
for changes in direction or focal length; the “dis- 
solve” for changes to nearby scenes or to indicate 
a brief passage of time; and the “‘fadeout’” for 
changes to distant locations, to indicate long pas- 
sages of time, or for the beginnings and ends of 
what you consider, in your wisdom, to be your 
acts. 

Camera angles are considerably more trouble- 
some. You will find yourself writing long passages 
of description just to insure that you're getting 
the idea across. Nobody, to my knowledge, has 
suggested it yet, but it might help to fall back on 
the military “face of the clock” system and to in- 
dicate these positions at the time of describing 
one’s sets. Certainly CUT TO LONG SHOT OF 
HARRY, AT ELEVEN, FROM POSITION AT 
THREE is a vast improvement over CUT TO 
LONG SHOT OF HARRY, STANDING AT 
THE LEFT OF THE ENTRANCE DOOR, 
FROM A POSITION AT THE RIGHT SIDE 
OF THE LARGE DRESSER. 

The above is undoubtedly one of the main 
reasons why TV writers, in general, prefer the 
live play. If you’re so disposed, you need have no 
camera directions at all! And live presents over 
advantages, too, as well as a few disadvantages. 

For one thing, the live telecast manages to dis- 
close its reality. It looks fresh and on-the-spot. It 
is, certainly, the TV author’s nearest approach to 
the vividness and intimacy of a legitimate play. 
Too, the actors, being on their mettle, tend to 
come through with a far better performance than 
would be true of the same script on film. 

Live, however, presents the author with several 
unexpected difficulties. You have to be extremely 
careful, not only about sets and number of charac- 
ters used, but about costume changes, changes in 
makeup, camera angles (even if you don’t have 
to write them in, you still have to take them into 
account), and, hardest of all, allowing the actors 
sufficient time to move from one set to another. 

This last usually means writing the actor out for 
a few seconds or even minutes, meanwhile focusing 
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on somebody else at both the end of one scene 
and the beginning of another during the time 
the actor is scurrying to the next set, or changing 
his coat, or whatever it is you’re requiring him to 
do. This calls for not only considerable planning, 
but puts a strain, as well, on the writer’s ingenuity. 
It can, however, be done. 

In a recent play of mine, the hero was on camera 
for fully 52 minutes, 20 seconds of the 53-minute 
playing time of the action. But it had to become a 
point of his characterization that not once during 
the several weeks’ span of the play did he change 
his tie! There simply wasn’t time for it. 

Another major disadvantage is in being fore- 
stalled in the use of certain tricks of timing that 
are readily available in film. For example, if 
your actor must walk across a room, you will use 
up, in live, eight or more seconds. In film you 
can watch him leave, then cut to him as he arrives, 
saving, in the process, anywhere from four to six 
seconds. If you’re pressed in timing (and you 
usually are) such hoardings of seconds can be ex- 
tremely important. 

All in all, though, live is vastly to be preferred 
over film. Each proposed new play of mine re- 
ceives a searching study, during which I ask myself, 
“Are there any scenes that might have to be 
filmed, and can they be avoided?” Only occasiou- 
ally am I successful! If I’m not, the play is more 
than likely to be consigned, however reluctantly, 
to the far distant future. 

Some such situations, of course, you can’t avoid. 
If, upon finishing your first draft, you find that the 
play cannot be stretched to cover more than a half 
hour, you have no choice but to put it on film. For 
there is no such thing as the half-hour live TV 
play! The hour and the hour-and-a-half plays can 
be either live or film, but are most often the for- 
mer. The 15-minute play is always film. 

All of which brings up the touchy subject of 
timing, the TV writer’s own private cross. It in- 
evitably becomes a sort of grim game you play be- 
tween your beloved words and the second hand of 
a stopwatch. These are the playing times in 
American television: 15-minute play, 11 minutes; 
half-hour, 22-24; hour, 52-54; and _hour- 
and-a-half, 75-77. If you’re lucky enough to have a 
British agent, the times are: half-hour, 28; 
hour, 57; hour-and-a-half, 75-86. At this length, 
they give up caring about timing (they can always 
fill in with somebody’s lecture) . 


the TV writer's recurring night- 
mare is to wind up with something hopelessly 
in between. How to avoid it? And, moreover, how 
can you judge the time in the first place? An utter- 
ly useless rule of thumb is to count pages, allowing 
a minute per page. Because some pages will have 
more scene or character descriptions or actors’ in- 
structions, or longer speeches, or be more dramatic 
and fast moving, than will others, one might just 
as profitably count the number of holes one can 
put in one’s head! 

The only real test boils down, unhappily, to 
pure drudgery. Read the speeches (as you hope to 
have them read—that is, slowly, normally, or ex- 
citedly) with the aid of a stopwatch. Time your 
actions by acting them out. Guess at such things 
as: FOLLOWING SHOT OF THE FORD as it 
is driven through the parking lot while its owner 
looks for a space, eventually finds one, and backs 
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into it. (My guess: 20 seconds.) Be sure to allow 
6 seconds for a fadeout-fadein, and roughly 3 for 
a dissolve. (You don’t have to worry about cuts!) 
Add the whole thing up and hope for the best! 
You can save yourself much grief if you take the 
time to plod through this systematically, listing 
speeches, action, and camera time by scene, or, 
even better, by page number. 


HIS won't, of course, give you any idea of what 
to do if you're over or under, but it will give 
you some notion of where best to start on the pain- 
ful process of cutting or filling. Which is why a first 
draft is so useful: you’ve done nothing, so far, 
that you might have fallen in love with! And, by 
relying temporarily on the scheme of counting 
pages, it serves, too, as a rough guide as you go 
along. Often you can spot the need for cutting or 
filling long before the bitter fact arises. Having 
discovered that, your procedures are exactly the 
same as they would be in any other kind of writ- 
ing, say, for a short story that had to fall between 
2,500 and 3,000 words—only you’ve wound up with 
either 2,000 or 4,000! It’s no easier, nor any 
harder, to do in TV! 

“But what about the non-dialogue parts of the 
script? Shouldn’t these be kept to a minimum, as 
in a stage play?” The answer, emphatically, is 
“No.” Write as much, and as colorfully, as you 
can. The difference is this: in a play, a lot of the 
questions as to setting and actors’ directions will 
come out in rehearsal as between author and 
director. 

Not so in a TV play. You'll be lucky if you’re 
even invited to the actual performance, much less 
to any of the rehearsals! Secondly, TV is usually 
a one-shot deal. There’s no time, nor mood, nor 
desire for niceties. What you, as the author, have 
conceived is what, by and large, the finished pro- 
duct will be. Everybody, from the cameramen to 
the sound man to the lighting director to the 
actors to the production director (the big boy 
himself) must know what you want. They may, 
as you might expect, resent the detail and implicit- 
ness of your instructions, but, on the other hand, 
they can’t do without them! 

Character description can ,and should, be as de- 
tailed as possible. You can’t expect, of course, that 
the casting director can find a black-haired, par- 
tially-bald man, aged 44, height 5 feet, 5 inches, 
weight 162, with a slight paunch and a double 
chin. That’s carrying it, obviously, to extremes. 
But you can expect that he be, if you choose, 
pleasant, good-humored, and affable, a man 
possessed of considerable self-confidence and assur- 
ance—because that’s the actor’s job! 

Set designs should be equally specific, within 
reason. Your own best judgment rather than your 
artistic sensibilities should always be the de- 
termining factor. Nobody’s going to bother find- 
ing a T’ang Dynasty vase just for decorative pur- 
poses. If it’s part of your plot, that’s something 
else again! But you can expect that the set will 
be built with an entrance door at left, a fireplace 
in the middle, and the door to the bedroom at 
right—if such is your desire. 

Actors’ directions are vital. Don’t be afraid to 
use them, and with full explanations if necessary. 
Here’s an example of one which furnishes a shade 
of meaning to the actor that he might have over- 
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looked otherwise: STANHOPE looks up, startled. 

Repetition and overuse of adjectives are the 
bane of the writer’s life. But in the non-dialogue 
sections of your script use such bad prose, if you 
feel it necessary, to excess. Nobody except the 
director will be any the wiser, and he couldn't 
care less, so long as he gets your point. Such a 
passage as: 

45 DOLLY IN TO MEDIUM SHOT, JOE & 
LISA 

JOE is seen to be learning to roll spaghetti 

on a fork with the aid of a tablespoon. LISA 
is watching him intently, with a trace of an 
amused smile on her face. JOE struggles with 
the rolling process until he has a neat ball of 
spaghetti on his fork. HE shows it to Lisa with 
an air of great accomplishment. But as HE 
does so, a few strands uncurl from the ball and 
HE is forestalled from putting the mass into his 
mouth by the long, dangling strands. HE looks 
at the end product of all his labor in some dis- 
may. LISA laughs. 

is an example of big-toe writing as its most atro- 

cious, but it does tell those concerned what to do— 

and that is its only purpose! 

Neither should you hesitate to stick in “author’s 
notes” where necessary. E.g.: “It will be incum- 
bent upon the actor playing Stanhope to deliver 
the following long speech as if it were entirely ex- 
temporaneous. Camera cuts are placed where nec- 
essary and advisable, so as to sustain interest, and 
are by no means indicative of natural phrasing or 
pauses.” 

The same thing goes for music and sound ef- 
fects. Nobody knows where you want them but 
you. And if you leave the music director entirely 
to his own resources, you may well be disappointed, 
even if nobody else is. If you can think of a 
specific melody that will convey the mood you 
want, list it in the summary, and if you’re quite 
hep on the idea, set it in its proper place in the 
script itself. On the other hand, if you don’t have 
a good idea on this, tell the music director so, 
listing the moods you want conveyed, and where. 
As an example: 


MUSIC: 

Scene 1—discordant, tense, setting a mood, first 
of foreboding; later, of frustration. 

Scenes 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, & 11—none. 

Scenes 6 & 9—tense, though only moderately so. 

Scene 8—very tense, fearful, and excited—sus- 
pense music. 

Etc. 

One phase of writing for TV that would or- 
dinarily fall into the category, How to Be a Writer, 
is exposition. This presents unusual problems, 
inasmuch as all your exposition has to be verbal 
or visual, usually the former. The temptation, 
always, is to force it; to get it over with as quickly 
as possible. Don’t. Just let it come through 
naturally. If it takes the viewer two minutes to 
learn that the hero’s name is Sam and _ possibly 
five to find out that he’s a truck driver whose wife 
has recently died, leaving him the care of three 
kids, there’s no great harm done. Ideally you 
should get all this across before the end of your 
first act, or else very early in the second, but 
please, please, don’t get self-conscious about it! 
Just write, preferably as dramatically as possible, 
and let the exposition [Continued on Page 20| 
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Truths That Have Been 
Denied truggling Humanity 


| gee every word that has left the lips of bishops or states- 
men to enlighten man, a thousand have been withheld. 
For every book publicly exposed to the inquiring mind, one 
hundred more have been suppressed—damned to oblivion. Each 
year of progress has been wilfully delayed centuries. Wisdom 
has had to filter through biased, secret sessions or ecclesiastical 
council meetings, where high dignitaries of state and church 
alone proclaimed what man should know. 

Are you prepared to demand the hidden facts of life? Will 
you continue to believe that you are not capable of weighing 
the worth of knowledge that concerns your personal freedom 
and happiness? Realize that much that can make your life 
more understandable and livable has been left unexplained or 
intentionally destroyed. At first by word of mouth only, and 
now by private discourses, are revealed those truths which 
secret brotherhoods preserved in ancient temples and hidden 
sanctuaries, from those who sought to selfishly deprive hu- 
manity of them. 


THIS free BOOK OF EXPLANATION 


Let the Rosicrucians, one of these ancient brotherhoods of utes Sam: 
learning, tell you about these amazing truths, and explain yes 
how you, too, like thousands of others, may now use them on, annie ae ea Cand U.S.A. 
to enjoy the fullness of life. The Rosicrucians, (not a re- ‘ : 3 
ligious organization) invite you to send today for your Free 
copy of ‘“‘The Mastery of Life” with its startling tale of -/f , 
ip. Use the coupon opposite or address: Scribe B.M.H. 


Tbe ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 


Please send me your FREE Book. I am sin- 
cerely interested in learning how I may re- 
ceive these long-concealed facts of life. 


June, 1957 
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THE JOY OF CREATING A NOVEL 


By SELAH Bonp 


HY didn’t somebody tell me that finishing a 

first novel would be one of the most ex- 

citing experiences in my life? Although I 
do not yet know if the manuscript will be accepted, 
I feel as though I had accomplished a feat as mag- 
nificent in scope as building a bridge across the 
ocean. Whether it sells or not is of no consequence 
at this point. The only important thing is that I 
have completed my first novel and am riding in the 
front seat of cloud number nine. 

Of course there is no way of knowing this ex- 
perience until the writer actually completes his 
first novel. I don’t think he could understand it 
if it were told to him or if he read it. It is an ela- 
tion that can come only out of actual performance. 
Perhaps it is much like the elation that comes at a 
successful début of an actor or actress. I think 
and I’m glad that it is one of the secrets of the 
joy of creating, a joy that comes as a high reward 
for creative effort. 

While I was wallowing in all this satisfaction 
that came to me after sending the novel off to New 
York, I sat back and tried to analyze what had 
happened to me and why. Certainly there is a 
great satisfaction just from completing a writing 
project of this magnitude. But I knew, too, that 
there was something deeper, something more in- 
nate and valuable that had happened to me. I 
thought back over the story and recalled the 
people I had portrayed, their characteristics and 
problems. I recalled the setting that I had built 
and the social enigma that I had created. Grad- 
ually some of the answers came to the surface and 
I was aware of what had happened. 

I had given these people a personality and a 
problem and I had worked it out with them. Not 
always was it done the way I would have done it in 
real life. It was done in their own way. Gradually 
I began to understand their viewpoint, their way 
of approaching life and its problems. I had been 
able to live with them and become part of them, 
their friend or enemy . . . depending on what I 
thought of their behavior. And I realized that I 
had been able to live more than one life in the 
short time of their duration. 

What greater success could you ask of a first 
novel? 

If a person—writer or otherwise—can see people 
and their problems from different viewpoints, he 
has broadened his outlook on life; he has in a very 


Selah Bond has been writing since boyhood, 
when he scribbled stories on wrapping paper in 
his fathers hardware store. He has contributed 
articles and fiction to magazines, his latest piece 
being scheduled for early publication in the Ameri- 
can Mercury. Mr. Bond, whose home is in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., is in the optical business but de- 
votes his evenings to writing, sometimes dictating 
to a tape recorder. His article above was drafted 
by this means. 
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real way become more mature. He has seen society 
from other vantage points and can now better 
cope with all problems. Again, what more could 
you ask of a first novel? And bear in mind: a 
writer can accomplish this even without selling 
his book. As soon as he writes the final page of the 
final rewritten copy, he will know what I mean. 

Since this happy occurence took place, I have 
tried to determine the difference of feeling that 
comes to a writer who finishes a short story and the 
writer who finishes a first novel. Each in his own 
way has completed a creative piece of work. Just 
what is the difference? One time I likened it to 
the flash of a match and the mushrooming explo- 
sion of an atom bomb .. . not the destructive force 
of fire and radiation and concussion . . . but in 
magnitude and scope of personal satisfaction. The 
difference is that great! 

And I asked myself how a writer could carry 
himself along through the long wordage of a novel 
instead of being content with ten or even a 
hundred short stories. If the proportion of satisfac- 
tion to the writer is that much greater in finishing 
a novel, what holds a writer to his 2,000- or 6,000- 
word story? Why is the prospect of writing a novel 
so overwhelming a task that a writer will shrink 
from it? Why will he formulate and carry ideas for 
novels in his head all his life and never take the 
time to put them on paper and reap the trium- 
phant satisfaction he could have? Why will he start 
a novel once, twice, maybe a dozen times, and then 
abandon it? 

In the first place, of course, the writer does not 
know what he is missing. He simply cannot realize 
the satisfaction I have just described. In spite of 
the fact that many people will tell you that it is 
foolish to write if you do not intend to sell it, the 
writer should not use this for an excuse for not 
writing at all. Successful writers will tell you they 
write thousands of words for various reasons other 
than for money. They write letters, memoirs, 
poems. They write stories and sketches for the 
sake of trying them out, of innovating a method or 
style, or perhaps for the simple reason of “getting 
it out of the system.” 

Money is a nasty word to the creative genius. It 
plagues him and devours his efforts and moods. 
So while you are writing this first novel, forget 
that money exists. Write for the fun of playing 
with people, of putting them into situations where 
they will become alive. Write for fascination. 
Write to learn what it is like to complete a satis- 
fying first novel. 

Most people who write will have at one moody 
time or another taken a plain sheet of paper and 
written in fiercely legible letters; CHAPTER 1. 
They usually manage to get through several para- 
graphs after that and sometimes find enough time, 
depression, or elation to write a complete chapter 
or two. Yet very few people get much farther. 
But one thing they will do! They will preserve 
that chapter with beastly zeal! For some reason it 
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SO YOU’VE WRITTEN A BOOK! 

There it is...the fruits of your labor. Now what? Where do you turn, 
what do you do to transform this manuscript into a printed, bound, 4 
jacketed BOOK? 

To guide and assist the aspiring author, Comet Press Books has pre- 
pared an author’s manual. Titled HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK, 
it shows you how to avoid headaches and heartaches when you have a 
7 hag published. It is yours free. Simply clip the coupon and 
send for it. 


COMET’S COMPLETE PUBLISHING 
{ EXPERT EDITING — Our editors proofread, correct weak spots and ; 


; tighten up manuscripts in collaboration with the author. 
PRODUCTION AND DESIGN — Each book is tastefully printed on 
ae fine paper and bound with a beautifully designed jacket. x 
EXTENSIVE DISTRIBUTION — Comet markets your book to book- 
stores, wholesalers, schools, libraries. Subsidiary rights (book clubs, & 
B00 K! movies, reprints, etc.) are also explored on each book. 


PROMOTION — At no cost includes national newspaper and maga- E 
zine advertising, press releases, reviews, personal appearances, mail : 
campaigns. 


AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 


Comet Press Books is the only cooperative publishing house that has 
its own printing plant. We offer a COMPLETE publishing service 
from typesetting to binding at a cost with which no “middle-man” 
publisher can compete. 


WHAT COMET AUTHORS SAY: 


1 am quite excited about my book. The art work for the jacket is beauti- 
ful. | am just very, very pleased with it. M. W. Pritchard 


Thank you for the many fine things you are doing to promote the sale ®. 
of my Death Below Zero. I was impressed with the promotion you are . 
giving the book via radio and TV. Helen Head 


I had my interview and broadcast over KFOX. All my friends who heard 
the 30 minute broadcast told me it went over big. 
Madge Brissenden 


Pleased with the advertisement on Ark to Zoo in the Saturday Review. 
Our largest department store, bookstore and best gift shop have all 
asked to have autograph parties. And the Columbia television staff, | am 
told, is interested. P. B. Heckel 


I received the royalty check, which based on a 3 month period of 
El Miedo, seems to indicate that the book will justify the faith you have 
put in it. Earl Cloud 


200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


COUPON Dept. AJ6 Street 


TOD AY! Please send me, at no City 


obligation, HOW TO 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. State 
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represents something of a magnificent beginning or 
an earth-shaking future. It will enable the writer 
to say, “Oh, yes, I started a novel once. It was 
quite good too. Some day I'll finish it. Haven't 
the time right now. You know how it is... the 
family . . . business. But I'll get to it someday. 
During my vacation three years ago I got it out 
but couldn't really do it justice.” 


wr don’t they finish it? It’s hard to believe that 
they get real pleasure in telling friends that 
an unfinished novel is something to look forward 
to after they have so neglected it. And to admit 
that you started a novel “once” is getting to be a 
joke. Everybody starts novels. There seems to be 
no more real value in this attitude than a wouldbe 
swimmer saying, “Oh, yes, I started to learn how 
to float once.” Still wouldbe writers do it! Why? 

One reason is the simple fact that the individual 
never wrote a novel before. This is too obvious to 
be understood even by a writer, wouldbe 
genius that he is. But since writers, like other hu- 
mans, are primarily creatures of habit, they frown 
on doing new things after they have passed 25 or 
30 years of habitual living. The very newness of 
the project presents a barrier. So they hesitate to 
go beyond the lengths of their usual short stories. 

Now a more serious wall to overcome is the 
fact that writing a novel takes considerable time. 
You can sit down with the least mathematical- 
minded writer in town and easily show him that a 
dozen short stories add up to the same wordage 
as a novel. And you can be reasonably sure that 
most serious wouldbe writers have waded through 
twice a dozen short stories without success, yet 
they have never seriously contemplated wading 
through a novel. The logic is before them, but 
still a writer will be content to spend his time on 
short stories. 

Let’s look deeper. Besides being a new under- 
taking, a novel is also a laborious one. As soon as 
a novel is contemplated the writer knows that one 
day he will reach the job of retyping and copy- 
reading 70,000 words for submission. (Even though 
he is going to write for experience, he will not pass 
up the chance of being accepted.) 

Patiently copying thousands of words is a job 
no creative writer enjoys. But again, is it any 
worse than doing the same thing to a dozen short 
stories? Typists are available but an unestablished 
novelist is not going to risk the embarrassment of 
allowing a stranger to witness his effort before it 
has been accepted. 

Now we're getting down to the core of the 
dilemma of the unfinished novel! Unfortunately 
most writers are shy and withdrawn. And it re- 
quires vials of concentrated confidence to hand 
over a precious part of creative substance for 
another person to see. There is that lurking pos- 
sibility of failure! All people dislike to fail, but a 
person with creative talent seems to have a more 
sensitive distaste for it than “normal” people. 
Perhaps creative talent is so delicate an activity, so 
fragile, that it is more subject to breakage than 
other kinds of effort. Certainly it is not like con- 
structing a locomotive! And perhaps a_ writer 
simply will not consent to take that risk of failure. 

We know, of course, that many wouldbe writers 
cannot even absorb the punch that comes with the 
rejection of a short story. How can we expect them 
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to hold up under the powerful uppercut of a re- 
turned and rejected novel! Perhaps the small 
dosage of despair from a rejected short story can 
eventually be overcome. But it might be impos- 
sible to recover from a rejected novel! 

On the other hand, the writer will be risking 
nothing if he will forget money for his first novel. 
The success of the first novel is what it adds to 
the writer's experience, not what it adds to his 
bank account; not what it does for his agent or 
for his mother-in-law’s ego! 

Let us assume at this point that you will accept 
this kind of success on a first novel. The next 
question is: How can the writer retain an interest 
and ambition in the book long enough to be able 
to come down that last page and write THE END? 

One way to do this is to hold back the details of 
future chapters. Keep your novel divided into 
sections and the sections into chapters. While you 
have carried the general plot all the way to the 
end and you know approximately how the char- 
acters are going to resolve their problems, never 
put all the action down and never build the dra- 
matic scenes of future chapters into detailed ac- 
tion until you get there. Except for the chapter 
you are working on, keep the rest of the book 
vague and flexible. 

I know this contradicts some writers who claim 
that everything must be put down according to a 
blueprint. But blueprints are boring when it 
means the difference between completing a novel 
and merely dropping it after a couple of chapters. 
So keep the details of future chapters vague and 
flexible until you get to them in numerical order. 
Then you can write them with the spontaneity that 
delights the creative writer. 

I think that is one of the reasons why so many 
writers enjoy writing short stories. They develop 
a fleeting mood over a character or situation and 
quickly put it into a short story. That’s about all 
they have time for. By the time the mood has 
dissipated, the story is on paper. 

The idea of keeping future chapters vague is to 
reserve some of your creative ambition for a 
future part. And if you try to spread the emotional 
moment over 70,000 words, you will find that the 
gusty moments become musty moments. 

Those who have done a considerable amount of 
serious writing will know that this system looks as 
though it would require a great amount of rewrit- 
ing. 

Rewriting, of course, is an accepted thorn. It 
is the polish and shine that makes the product 
worthy of the editor’s attention and the reader's 
interest. It is a job we cannot avoid. Don’t let 
this task dampen your enthusiasm for finishing 
that first novel. 

As a matter of fact, you will find that by writing 
spontaneously and by holding back the details of 
future chapters, there will not be as much rewrit- 
ing as you might think. Most of it will be in align- 
ing chapters, checking the time element, making 
weather, costumes, and settings consistent, keeping 
character idiosyncrasies tagged to the right people. 
On the other hand, most of your gems of creation, 
the clever dialogue and descriptive narrative, can 
be kept intact. So it isn’t as torturous as you 
think. And you will be accomplishing something 
that you would not accomplish otherwise. You 
will be finishing that first novel. 

Now no doubt there will be times when you 
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will put the manuscript aside for days, weeks, and 
unfortunately as long as a month. I have to say 
that with a first novel, this behavior is to be ex- 
pected. 

How can we be sure that this is not the end? 
First of all, don’t leave it too far from your type- 
writer. Don’t pack it away in the attic or hide it 
under some books or stuff it behind some little-used 
volume on a shelf. You must keep it within arm’s 
length. 

In the second place, do not hesitate to go back 
to it when you have the least inclination. When 
one of the characters crosses your thoughts, or you 
suddenly find that you are thinking of the prob- 
lems you have created in the book, when you feel 
that you have something vital to say after all and 
the background becomes meaningful and import- 
ant to your daily experience—reach for that man- 
uscript and begin to write. 

You should not go back through what you have 
already written and read it again. Read only a 
paragraph or phrase—just catch the thread that 
sets you on the track. Take a brief look at where 
you stopped writing the last time and begin at 
once with the spontaneous fire that has this mo- 
ment inspired you. The important thing to do 
now is to get the particular scene that excites you 
on to paper. Alignment and consistency, as I 
stated before, come later. 

Yes, it will take time. But soon you will be 
amazed as the words grow into paragraphs and 
the paragraphs grow into chapters. Characters will 
come alive, cooperate or be stubborn, lovable, or 
demonic. As they live and move through the 
scenes toward the finish, they will become people 
you know. You help them and, believe it or not, 
they help you. In a short time you will have 50,000 
words with hardly enough room left to build the 
exciting dénouement and the final closing job of 
typing the loose ends. 

When it is over you will have lived through a 
fascinating experience, infinitely more gratifying 
than completing a short story. You have created 
full characters, given them problems, and probably 
put them in a society common to most of us. And 
you have resolved all of it. In order to do this you 
will have had to broaden your scope of understand- 
ing. 

What more would you ask of a first novel? 

Of course you would be elated to sell it. And 
that is why you will bother to polish your work and 
send it to an agent or publisher. But even if it 
comes back, you will be a better person for your 
experience. Finish that novel and you will see. 
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SHOULD YOU BE 
A FREE LANCE WRITER? 


by Sylvie Schuman 
This noted, experienced writer and editor offers valuable advice 
and information in this excellent, Copy pamphlet. 
ONLY $1.00 PER COPY 


Send cash or money order to: 
OCCU-PRESS, Dept. A 


— Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


HAVING STORY TROUBLE? No need to. 


“The Story Pattern’’ has been responsible for my selling 
24 western novels and over 600 short stories and novel- 
ettes. A blue print for the perfect story framework. NOT 
a formula but a pattern against which you can lay your 
story to assure strong and dramatic story line. Simple to 
use—sure in results. 2,500 — words for $3.00. Mone 
back if not delighted. len C. Colin, 1628 Sou 


Volutsia, Wichita 16, Kansas. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 
Neat, dependable service. Approved editor’s style on 
16-Ib. or 20-lb. bond paper. Extra first and last pages. 
One carbon copy free. Corrections in spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation, etc. All work proofread and mailed 
to you FLAT. 40c per thousand words, PLUS POSTAGE. 
Editing and typing complete $1.00 per thousand words. 
(New Electric typewriter.) 
AGNES CAMPBELL 
1544 South Pennsylvania Denver, Colorado 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. I do it 
for you. Reference women’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A-J. Miami 33, Florida 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 
our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 
featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Street 


313 West 35th New York 1, N. Y. 


your career is waiting! 
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8820-3) SUNSET BLVD. 


Take the leap NOW to WRITING SUCCESS! We CAN and WILL help 
you sell your writing to any publisher or producer in the United States 
AND abroad! Write today for FREE INFORMATION about our NEW 
program pin-pointed to fit YOUR personal writing needs. Tell us whether 
you are a professional, semi-professional or amateur. But HURRY— 
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24th WRITERS CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


July 22-August 9, 1957 


For both beginning and experienced writers. 
Workshops include novel, short story, poetry, 
non-fiction, juvenile fiction and_ television 
drama. 


° 
Distinguished staff, with William E. Barrett, 
Warren Beck, Rolfe Humphries, Ellingwood 
(Bud) Kay, Virginia Sorensen, Richard Wormser, 
and others. Comfortable climate, excellent ac- 
commodations, scenic attractions. 


Write Don Saunders, Conference Director 
University of Colorado 
Macky 367 Boulder, Colorado 


AN EXCITING DEPARTURE 
SUFFIELD WRITER-READER CONFERENCE, SUFFIELD, CONN. 
July 28th - August 3rd 
_ The Suffield Writer-Reader Conference is a fresh and ex- 
citing departure in the field of literary study groups. Here 
on the campus of Suffield Academy, in the historic village of 
Suffield, the writer and reader have the opportunity to meet 
informally, with a free exchange of ideas on the creation, 
understanding and enjoyment of the written word. Daily 
workshops and evening lectures are arranged so that there is 
ample time to visit the many points of interest in the Con- 

necticut Valley region. 
Workshops in Fiction, Non-Fiction, Poetry. 
; Evening lectures. 
Staff: Louis Untermeyer, Padraic Colum, Agnes Sligh Turn- 
bull, James T. Farrell, Walker Gibson, George Abbe, Shirley 
Barker, Odell Shepard. 
Write today for brochure. 
All inclusive fee (meals and living accommodations) $85. 
Address Paul G. Sanderson Jr., Director. Suffield Academy, 
Suffield, Conn. 


ANTIOCH WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
AUGUST 19 TO 30, 1957 


Special Evening Lectures, 
6th Season, Shakespeare under-the-Stars 
Registration Deadline ——- July 15, 1957 
For descriptive folder and application form 
write to: Antioch Writers’ Conference 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


WHY NOT GET ACADEMIC CREDIT 
at a summer writers’ conference? 


Green Lake, Wisconsin, July 27-August 3 
For details write to: 


Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


DETROIT WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
AUGUST 22-24 
Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields con- 


ducted by editors and writers. Cash prizes! All sessions held 
at Crowley, Milner & Co. Department Store. For details, 


write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex leveland 15, Ohio 
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TV Writing 


[Continued from Page 14] 


fall where it may. It will—eventually—and with- 
out you or anybody else being in the least aware 
of it. 

Possibly the biggest worry confronting authors 
contemplating writing for TV is that their master- 
pieces, once in the mail, are, in many more ways 
than one, “out of their hands.” Once-burned legiti- 
mate playwrights and Mr. Paddy Chayefsky (in 
his excellent book, Television Plays) notwithstand- 
ing, I would venture to guess that such fears are 
groundless. For one thing, there isn’t time for 
anyone, least of all the author, to do any major 
rewriting. This, too, of course, is a matter of 
reasonableness and practicality. If, for instance, 
your heroine-actress protests that she just can’t 
possibly giggle “Oh, George! That tickles!” while 
munching on an ear of corn, you're likely to find, 
upon viewing the actual production, that the ear 
of corn has somehow been omitted. But the lines 
will be there, just the same! And that, after all, 
is what counts. 

But the very fact that an author should have 
been naive enough to have written such a scene in 
the first place, serves to illustrate a deplorable 
situation. Unless they are under contract for a 
specific program or series, few TV writers ever 
have an opportunity to appreciate, much less to 
help solve, the technical problems involved by 
their fine, earnest, and sometimes too innocent 
words. Instead they sit in the lofty. towers of 
their own imaginations, writing TV plays for all 
they’re worth, with not even a remote idea of 
what it’s all about from a production standpoint. 

I’m sure a great deal could be accomplished, and 
a lot fewer directors turn grey-headed overnight, 
if someone would institute a sort of on-the-job 
training program for potential TV writers, letting 
them see and learn the practical side of their 
chosen field. As for myself, I'd be only too happy 
to attend such a course, and I’m sure there are 
hundreds like me. For the freelancer in TV is 
unique in the field of literature in that he is en- 
tirely dependent upon others—actors, directors, 
cameramen, technicians—to publish his words and 
ideas. He might, indeed, be another Shakespeare, 
but he, certainly, should know their side of the 
story! As it is now, most TV writers exist in a 
vacuum, writing usually with less than complete 
effectiveness for this new and challenging medium, 
with the net result that everybody complains! 

“This being so,” you say, “why bother? Why 
not turn to another phase of writing? Certainly 
the short story is more independent, more self- 
satisfying, more individualistic in expression than 
anything to be found on TV! Why shouldn’t I 
write as I please?” 

There are a lot of answers, not the least of which 


Make Your Writing PROFITABLE this Summer, Too! 
Vacation at my N. H. Writers’ Colony. Learn how from the MY SEVEN BOOKS 
author of the prize-winning novel, THE DEVIL’S HAND- RS: HERE’S HOW! $1. 


MAIDENS. | have helped hundreds to success in fiction, TERS: HELP RSELVES! Formulas. 1957 Edition.. 2. 
poetry, articles, etc. A trial criticism at $1 per M words RS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)......... 2 


will prove that | can help you. Reference: Who's Who of 


American Women. Or visit my Chicago class. 
MILDRED I. REID 
49 Salem Lane Literary Critic 
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lew approach to writing) 3.00 | 
HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50. From me.... 2.50 
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is the scope and power of this form of publication. 


Here you have a medium that reaches, visually and 
audibly, into the hearts and minds of your audi- 
ence, many of whom would never dream of pick- 
ing up a copy of a magazine and reading your 
story. Here you have a chance to depict simply 
and easily a facet of truth as you see it. Your 
story, or your message, or your sermon—if you 
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There, I’ll grant you, you are helplessly depend- 
ent upon the competence of the actress who 
renders that line. But let us hope—shall we?—that 
she, being a professional, is more capable of it 
than is either the average, casual reader or his 
fumbling, ham-handed author. 

If you believe, with me, in this, TV then is your 
only worth-while medium. 


would step so low as a writer, or reach so far as 
a prophet—is told. And with no conscious effort on 
the part of the viewer! 

If, indeed, literature is basically entertainment, 
this, then, is an aspect of entertainment in_ its 
purest form. If, on the other hand, it is rather a 
means of communication of ideas, from which the 
author himself must gain a vast, if vicarious, satis- 
faction, TV offers the best such hope and channel. 
If, as a third point, the goal is beauty, or drama, 
or realism, or whatever you want to call it, nothing 
that we know of so far, aside from emotional 
telepathy, even approaches the effectiveness of this 
medium that we sometimes so disparagingly write 
off as TV. (‘This is literature? Ha! I should live 
so long!’’) 

But, oddly enough, it is. It is, perhaps, the most 
valid literature of all: that of the passing moment. 

So much for vaunted ideals. TV also happens to 
be, believe it or not, the easiest of all literary 
forms to write. 

I learned this once and for all when I tried to 
cast the following line into short story form, and 
in less than thirteen words! Here is the TV ver- 
sion: ILSE (SOFTLY, PLEASED BY HIS NO- 
TICE, LOVING HIM): Hi. 


UNTILL THE WORD 


By JANE MERCHANT 


Not till the Word 
Was said by God 
Did light exist, 
Or sky, or sod. 


Not till the one 
Describing word 
Is said by man 
Does any bird, 


Or any leaf, 
Or any dim 
Star perfectly 
Exist for him. 


Come to (or stay in) New York, the heart 
of the literary world, for the 


Whasnineton SQUARE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


July 29 to August 10 

NOVEL — Ralph Bates 

SHORT STORY — Charles Angoff : 
POETRY — Louise Bogan if 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
NON-FICTION BOOK 
JUVENILE WRITING — Lee Wyndham 
TELEVISION SCRIPTWRITING — Michelle Cousin 
Editorial Consultations 


t Edward H. Schmidt 


SPECIAL LECTURERS: Charles Ferguson, senior editor, The 
Reader's Digest; John English, managing editor, McCall’s Mag- 
azine; Margaret Martignoni, juvenile editor, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc.; Philip Wittenberg, author of “The Law of Literary Prop- 
erty”; Helen Hoke Watts, vice president, Franklin Watts, Inc., 
publishers; Ross Donaldson, program consultant, story editor, 
N.B.C.; Margaret Cousins, managing editor, Good Housekeep- 
ing; Betty Finnin, fiction editor, Woman’s Day. 


For announcement containing full information, write (or 
phone SP 7-200) Dean Warren Bower, Washington Square 
Writing Center, Division of General Education, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
One Washington Square North, New York 3, N. Y. 
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How to Get Bigger Cheeks for Pictures 


By Joun CLawson 


ORE and more, article writers are providing 
their own illustrations. 
For one thing, there is an editorial de- 
mand for the “one unit man” who can write a 
brief simple story, and fill it out with three or 
four good photographs, on a $25 to $50 basis. 

For another thing, the writer himself knows that 
in order to make these small jobs pay, he must 
handle both the writing and the illustrating him- 
self. If the typewriter is an author’s good right 
arm—then an adequate camera is surely his left! 

Typical of the one-unit jobs are these: 

Trade journal and business paper stories where 
a successful merchant describes his method of im- 
proving business. 

The do-it-yourself field of mechanics magazines 
and homecraft magazines that demonstrate step 
by step how to build a better patio, or plant a 
better garden. 

The immense and thriving market of farm pub- 
lications that combine the two purposes above with 
a completely rural slant. 

Travel magazines that tell and show unique vaca- 
tion lands or interesting adventures on our own 
mountains, rivers, and streams. 

Feature articles for local newspapers or small 
periodicals that show little-known people pursu- 
ing interesting or intriguing hobbies. 

The availability of such articles is endless. Any- 
one who can write clear, understandable copy, and 
who can provide clear, sharp pictures, can make 
this work pay. 

Regarding the one-unit jobs, is there any way to 
increase the size of the checks and the editor’s in- 
terest? Yes, there certainly is! 

Thirty-dollar checks can frequently be pushed 
up to $50; and a border-line job can sometimes 
become one of the ten stories accepted instead of 
one of the 200 rejected. An important key, often 
overlooked by the beginner in one-unit sales, is 
this: 

“A good art editor doesn’t want the same num- 
ber of people in the same plane twice.” 

Say you are doing a feature on a husband-wife 
team that raises a superior brand of tulips. All too 
often the writer, using his reflex camera, will take 
a dozen pictures for possible illustration. The only 
thing wrong is that each picture shows both hus- 
band and wife, from a distance of eight feet, with 
the camera held in each case at waist level, lighted 
with front flash every time. 

One or two such pictures are good and necessary, 
but when the entire dozen are of two people, 
eight feet away, camera at waist level, lighted with 
front flash, the pictures become monotonous. 

Now this is not a treatise on the technical end 
of “how to take pictures.” I am certain that every 
writer who illustrates his own work is familiar with 
the camera terms I’m going to use here. Any raw 
beginner who isn’t, can join a camera club or read 
a photography magazine. 
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A wide variety of good pictures is often the key 
that makes a sale, and it certainly increases the 
size of the check. 

While top publications may pay $40, $75, or 
$100 a shot for simple black and white illustra- 
tions, the smaller magazines pay only $5 a shot, or 
even $3 a shot. Say the rate is 2c a word and $5 a 
shot. Your story runs 1,000 words, for which you 
get $20. Three pictures for illustration add $15 
more, or a total of $35. 

Now, if you can increase the number of illustra- 
tions to six, your check becomes $50. If you can 
make it eight pictures, you collect $60. 

The way to add variety and interest to your 
pictures is to mix the shots, change your angle, 
change the number of people involved, change the 
distance, change the lighting. 

Get a high shot and a low shot—the bird’s eye 
view and the worm’s eye view. For the garden 
story referred to, climb a tree or get on the roof 
of the house and take a “down” shot of several 
visitors walking through the tulip beds. Then lie 
on the ground and take the faces of four pretty 
girls huddled close together as they admire the 
flowers. 

Get an extreme close-up of just hands working 
with flowers, or one finger pointing to a dangerous 
blot on the single stem of a plant. 

Change your lighting. Get a backlighted shot, 
a sidelighted shot, and an “available light” in dull 
or dimly lighted conditions. For backlighting, 
say a picture of three tulips with the sun flooding 
dramatically down through the flowers. An avail- 
able light shot may show husband and wife, tired 
and weary, as they sink down to rest inside the 
house. 

If you use flash, by all means get one or two 
standard, flat, front lighting. Then add variety on 
your other pictures by bouncing light off the 
ceiling, off the walls, off the floor. 

You can add other pictures, such as pattern 
shots or silhouettes; and you can at times effec- 
tively mix ages by getting Junior and Grandpa 
someway involved. Night pictures—traffic on the 
street, a humorous neon sign, or a couple waiting 
for a bus—can be effective if they are important to 
your story. 

This simple secret of mixing your pictures is 
completely overlooked by more _ writer-photog- 
raphers than any other step in the production of 
a saleable piece of merchandise. Yet it is so easy 
to do, once you realize in advance the necessity of 
doing it. 

About the only exception is in the step-by-step 
sequence—such as hands shown assembling several 
pieces of equipment. 

If many of your favorite articles are bouncing 
back with an “almost made it” comment from the 
editor, look over your illustrations again. You may 
need to mix your pix in order to make the article 
more exciting and saleable. 
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Writing for the Farm Market 


F you know farming and farmers, agricultural 
publications offer a market for your articles. 
The Number | requisite for farm articles is ac- 
curacy. Farmers will spot an error instantly—and 


will lose confidence in the publication that con-. 


tains it. 

The most popular farm article is of the experi- 
ence type—telling how a farmer or group of farm- 
ers attained an objective—rather than how it 
could perhaps be attained. The article, like a 
short story, should show success achieved against 
obstacles. 

Most farm papers publish numerous short how-to 
items illustrated with photographs or drawings, 
Necessarily they deal with the farm or the rural 
home. 

There is little opportunity for selling fiction or 
verse to agricultural publications. Most of them 
use neither, though some publish a limited amount. 
The opportunity for homemaking material is 
diminishing. Most of such copy is now staff-writ- 
ten. 

On the other hand, there is room for pleasant, 
human reflections designed for farm family read- 
ing—essentially informal essays on rural life. Much 
of such writing carries especial appeal to women. 

Farm publications tend to be increasingly spec- 
ialized, emphasizing regional or state problems, 
types of farming, specific breeds or crops. 

Writing on agriculture need not be merely for 
agricultural periodicals. General magazines, rec- 
ognizing the importance of farming in the national 
and world economy, publish more and more arti- 
cles on the subject. These deal with broad prob- 
lems, often controversial ones. ‘Their purpose is 
to interpret agriculture to the general reader in 
terms of his interests. 

The accompanying market list comprises publica- 
tions that have expressed interest in freelance 
articles. Many other farm magazines will consider 
material from qualified writers but do not wish to 
invite manuscripts. 

The writer familiar with farming will find it 
worth while to query publications whether listed 
or not. Probably he will be acquainted with a 
magazine which may seem a natural for a specific 
idea. 

In the following list the rate of payment where 
indicated is per word or per manuscript. Acc. 
means payment on acceptance. Pub. means pay- 
ment on publication. 


American Agriculturist, Savings Bank Bidg., Ithaca, 
N. Y. Most copy furnished by the magazine's regular 
writers and reporters. Buys an occasional very short 
article of special interest to Northeastern rural people. 
A few human interest photographs dealing with 
farming or rural life. E. R. Eastman. 

American Cattle Producer, 801 E. |7th Ave., 
Denver 18, Colo. Material dealing with range cattle 
industry and related topics. Some fillers. News if 
unusual. Photos of same type as articles. D. O. 
Appleton. 2c, pictures $5-$10. Pub. 

The American Farm Youth, Box 174, Danville, Ill. 
Fact articles and fiction 500-1,000 of interest to 
farmers. Alan Oster. Yc. Pub. 

American Fruit Grower, Willoughby, Ohio. Items 
200-500 on fruit growers and operations on com- 
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mercial fruit farms; also labor-saving methods. R. T. 
Meister. 1c-2c; photos $3-$5. Acc. 

American Hereford Journal, Graphic Arts Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. Success stories and ‘“how we do 
it’’ articles on exceptional Hereford cattle raisers; 
one or two photos with article. Better query. Don R. 
Ordduff. 1c-1 Yec, photos $1.50-$2. Pub. 

American Poultry Journal, 180 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. A market for a freelancer only if he 
is an authority on poultry. Ralston R. Hannas. Query. 

American Vegetable Grower, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Items 200-500 on vegetable and potato growers and 
labor-saving operations, with one or two photographs. 
R. T. Meister, 1c-2c; photos $3-$5. Acc. 

Arizona Stockman, Arizona Title Bldg., Phoenix, 
Ariz. Personality articles to 1,500 words on ranches 
and ranching in Arizona and the rest of the South- 
west. Articles should be directed to two points: how 
to make more money through better methods in the 
cattle business; how to make the work easier. Glossy 
black and white photos. Fred Finter, Publisher. 1c, 
photos around $3. Pub. Always query. Sample copy 
available to prospective contributors. 

Breeders’ Gazette, Magazine of Livestock Farming, 
Stock Yards, Louisville 6, Ky. Articles 500-1,000 on 
livestock farming, how to breed, feed, and market 
farm animals profitably and produce feed and forage 
crops to best advantage. Especially interested in 
articles about actual livestock farms with the ex- 
periences and recommendations of the farmer who is 
doing a good job with hogs, beef cattle, or sheep. 
Samuel R. Guard. 2c-5c. Acc. 

California Farmer, 83 Stevenson St., San Francisco 
5, Calif. Has its own sources for material and is not 
a general market for outside contributions. Buys 
some short picture features of farm machinery de- 
veloped in California for California use. Jack T. 
Pickett. Text and photos $7.50 a column. 

Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 
Articles 1,000-2,000 on agricultural and farm home 
and family subjects; always query before submitting. 
Cartoons. Photos to illustrate articles. Color trans- 
parencies of farm subjects for inside illustration. 
Wallace D. Inman. Varying rates for articles. Pay- 
ment for transparencies according to size and use. 
Black and white photos $10-$25. Acc. 

The Cattleman, 410 E. Weatherford St., Fort 
Worth, Tex. Fact articles 500-3,000; fillers 4-5 lines; 
short verse. Photos only to illustrate articles. Car- 
toons relating to livestock. Henry Biederman. Varying 
rates. Pub. 

Country Life in British Columbia, 207 West Hast- 
ings, Vancouver 3, B. C., Canada. Special develop- 
ments in farm production methods and in marketing 
by primary producers, also farm research as it affects 
British Columbia. J. R. Armstrong. Vac. Acc. 

Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D. Only material deal- 
ing with agriculture in the Dakotas is acceptable. 
Walter W. Martin. Editorial Manager. Pub. Query 
always. 

Electricity on the Farm Magazine, 305 E. 45th St., 
New York 17. Illustrated articles to 1,000. Picture- 
and-caption stories. Cartoons. Photos. Hugh J. Han- 
sen. 2VYac, pictures $5, Acc. Query. 

Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Exchange Place, 
Hanover 4, Pa. Articles 1,000-1,500, fillers 100-500, 
all on poultry keeping in 19 Eastern states. Photos to 
illustrate. Cartoons. W. E. Clark. 1c-3c, photos $3-$5, 
Cartoons $5. Acc. 

Farm and Ranch-Southern Agriculturist, 318 Mur- 
freesboro Rd., Nashville, Tenn. Non-fiction mostly 
staff-written, assigned, or bought from regular con- 
tributors, but some freelance copy adapted to Southern 
agriculture—especially short how-to-do-it stories, 
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Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 


In past years | have sold some 
3000-3500 stories . . . articles 
... serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 
Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 
Will Herman 
1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical “ m, run” method now enables us to 
print your books and publications at lowest possible cost. 
Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for free 
catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. AJ Chicago 2, Ill. 


SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 
Are these three handicapping your sales? Let me correct them. 
Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, carbon. For complete editing, 
corrections and typing, $1.00 per 1000, or 25c per page. I pay post- 

e. Typing only, 50c per 5 
“wor, Sip you EVER WISH for friendly, personal CRITICISM, 
without a follow-up offer of a ‘‘course’’? Doubtful if your stories 
are “right”? Let me prepare them. Definite changes, rewriting, 
plot-improving, if meeded. Market tips. All for $1 per 1000, with- 
out typing. $3 minimum on this. 

Let me know your problems 
EVA 


Your friendly typist 2, Arkansaw, Wisconsin 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION, Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 
MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. Z-15 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Box 2507 


preferably with photos. No fiction. Cartoons, 2-3 a 
month. Address material to Ann Stewart, Assistant 
Editor. Articles $12-$25, cartoons $5-$10. Acc. 
Farm Journal, 230 W. Washington Square, Phila- 
deiphia 5, Pa. Technical farm production material; 


inspirational, self-improvement, humorous (short), 
rural community, homemaking, and other features 
dealing with country living, to 1,200. Mostly on as- 
signment; query. Lyrical verse to 16 lines, humorous 
verse 4 to lines; gags, epigrams, newsbreaks. 
Kodachromes for covers; black and white photos to 
illustrate articles. Cartoons neither rural nor too 
sophisticated. Carroll P. Streeter, Editor. General 
material 10c up, fiction 20c up, no fixed scale on 
pictures or verse. Acc. 

Farm Quarterly, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, 
Ohio. Articles on farming and rural life 2,500 to 
5,000. Fillers on farm operations. Nostalgic essays 
on rural life. Material of common interest to farmers. 
No fiction, no poetry. Photos in color and black and 
white. R. J. McGinnis. 5c, color photos $25-$100, 
black and whites $5-$10. Pub. 

Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. Publication of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. Experience articles 1,200-1,500 on gardening 
and plants. Photos. Daniel J. Foley. 2c up. Pub. 

9 = Idaho Farmer. See Pacific Northwest Farm 
uad. 

Kansas Farmer, Capper Bldg., Eighth & Jackson 
Sts., Topeka, Kan. How-to-do-it agricultural stories 
500-1,000, illustrated. No fiction. Verse by farm 
folks only. Photographs from within Kansas. Car- 
toons. R. H. Gilkeson. Varying rates, cartoons $3. Pub. 

Market Growers Journal, 11 S. Forge St., Akron 4, 
Ohio. How-to and equipment articles dealing with 
commercial production and marketing of vegetables 
and potatoes. Pat Waldron. 2c, photos $3-$5. Pub. 

Michigan Farmer, East Lansing, Mich. Articles by 
persons closely associated with Michigan agriculture. 
Verse chiefly by members of this group. Photographs. 
ow Milon Grinnell. Photos $5-$10, cartoons 

Missouri Ruralist. Eighth & Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kan. Agricultural how-to-do-it articles, Missouri only. 
Most articles are by staff members. R. H. Gilkeson. 
Varying rates, pictures $3. Pub. 

The National Future Farmer, Box 29, Alexandria, 
Va. Fiction 1,500-2,500 words for teen-age farm 
youths (average age 17; range 14-21). Sports fiction 
preferred though adventure stories are accepted. 
Articles are staff-written. Photos (8 x 10) of Future 
Farmers of America activities only. Cartoons—but 
currently overstocked. Lano Barron, Editor. 2c, 
photos $5. Pub. Cartoons $5. Acc. 

National Live Stock Producer, 139 N. Clark St., 


“Claims he’s trying to get the right slant so 
he can sell the farm papers . . . whatever in the 
world that means.” 
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Chicago 2, III. Articles with adequate factual data on 
marketing and production of beef cattle, hogs, sheep. 
Buys 6-8 articles per monthly issue. Study several 
issues Of magazine before submitting. J. W. Sampier. 
$50-$250 an article. Cover photos $10 up. Pub. 

National Union Farmer, 1575 Sherman St., Den- 
ver 3, Colo. Publication of the National Farmers 
Union. About 95% staff written, but buys a few 
articles to 1,500 on economic aspects of agriculture— 
conservation, price supports, etc. Wesley McCune. 
$30-$35 an article. Acc. 

The Nation’s Agriculture, Room 2300, Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago 54. Publication of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Occasionaliy buys agricul- 
tural stories from freelance writers. Creston J. Foster. 

New England Homestead, 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass. Articles mostly staff-written or 
assigned. Homemaking articles of special interest to 
New England audience. Limited amount of fiction 
suitable for rural homes. Some verse dealing usually 
with nature or holidays. Donald S. Watson. 30c a 
column inch. Pub. 

The Ohio Farmer, 1010 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. Articles about Ohio farmers and their ac- 
complishments, with good action photos. Material 
about Ohio farm homemakers and rural home im- 
provement. E. W. McMunn. 5c a line. Pub. 
dine Oregon Farmer. See Pacific Northwest Farm 

jad. 

Organic Gardening and Farming. Emmaus, Pa. A 
magazine that stresses ‘‘natural methods of soil 
care.’ Articles about organic gardeners and farmers 
and subjects of interest to them; also general garden- 
ing articles. Robert Rodale. $25-$60, photos $6. Acc. 
Sample copy available to prospective contributors. 

Pacific Northwest Farm Quad, 404 Review Bidg., 
Spokane, Wash. Comprises four separate state farm 
magazines, The Washington Farmer, The Oregon 
Farmer, The Idaho Farmer, The Utah Farmer. Oc- 
casional technical articles to 1,500 words, mostly by 
local writers; always query first. No fiction except 
second serial rights of published books. Material 
largely staff-produced; some how-to-do-it copy bought. 
Photos: cover shots 8 x 10 vertical Northwest farm 
scenes. Cecil Hagen. ‘Modest rates; try to pay in pro- 
portion to quality.’ Acc. 

Pacific Poultryman, Box 521, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Poultry management practices in the Far West 1,000- 
1,500; also shorter articles. Photos with how-to-do-it 
captions. Roland C. Hartman. 2c, photos $3-$5. 
Within month of acceptance. 

The Progressive Farmer, 546 Rio Grande Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. Not an open market for freelance non- 
fiction but purchases some fiction 1,500 words up— 
stories appealing to entire family, preferably with 
Southern rural background. - Eugene Butler, Editor. 
4c up. Acc. : 

Rural Gravure, 20 N. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. 


Direction 
an 
12 Deadlines 


CONTEST THIRTY 


See my ad in last 

month's A&J, pages 18-19. 
$3 brings specimen 
assignment with three chances 
to win cash prizes. 


Georgia C. Nicholas 


New York 16, N. Y. 
MU 6-5508 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


Learn To Write Poetry 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
The Maples Greenwood, Indiana 


Editorial assistance that will help you sell 
Learn the know-how of MODERN methods 
PROSE : : POETRY 
My clients are selling 


Send $1.00 for REVOLUTION IN LITERATURE 
Ruth Averitte, B.A., M.A. 2253 Fairmount Ave., 
Author of four books Fort Worth 10, Texas 


POETS AND WRITERS: 
200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard covers, $88.80. 
Work guaranteed. 


MERCHANTS PRESS 
P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


do it for you. 


Book Writing 


When you write your first book you will need some profes- 
sional help, and you get such help from an author who writes 
.books of his own. | have been coaching writers into print for 
“two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. | can 


Write for my free descriptive folder entitled Book Writing 
Help. It tells you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary Conoultant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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RIGHT WORDS WRITE CHECKS! 
Make your plots pay! Many I’ve helped have sold to 
Movies and TV. er 15 years of scripting experience 
inside Hollywood Studios. COMPLETE writing help, or 
Ghosting, on Novels, Stories; Screen, TV, and Stage Plays. 
Write me your problem for free reply. 


JESSICA FOX MAY 
Phone 5602 Fernwood Avenue 
HOllywood 2-5448 Hollywood 28, Calif. 


YOU CAN MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


You can produce fillers, trade journal articles, photo-stories, 
feature articles, news items, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines with our help and so get fast checks and 
bylines. Send for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn 
how to “write to sell.’ Our money-back guarantee protects 


you. 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. R, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 


worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 


erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 


to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 
MA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 

(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Calif 


An Entirely New 


concept in teaching you to master craftsmanship quick- 
ly. Shows your errors and how to correct them. Not a 
course; you write corrections from your own manuscripts. 
Only experience can show you techniques, etc. 


EVA LONGSDORF and R. N. MATHEWS 
Arkansaw Wisconsin 


AUTHORS 


Poetry, County Histories, Novels, and miscellaneous books. 
Nationa! advertising, Catalogues, Reviews, 30 years expe- 
rience. Professionally done jackets, folders. Low subsidy 
high results with prepublication sales. Write: 


PAUL L. HEARD, Editor-Publisher 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


ILL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! |! have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 


money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 

WILL HEIDEMAN 
New Uim P. 0. Box 146-A Minnesota 


TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, 
we have a plan for the additional pro- 
motion and distribution of your book 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU. 


If interested, write for details to 
WRITERS SERVICE 
7 E. 42, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Tel. MU 7-5159 


A rotogravure magazine section used by more than 
200 newspapers in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Minnesota, lowa. Buys photo stories as 
well as individual photos on farming, homemaking, 
and other subjects of interest to rural readers. Query 
Robert T. Murphy, Editor. 

The Southern Farm and Home, Box 509, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. General articles of interest to farmers 
and farm families, particularly in the South. How-to 
articles with illustrations; recipes; hints for home- 
makers; ways to increase income. Cartoons. Address 
MSS. to Vivian Thomas. 3c, hints $3, recipes $3-$5, 
cartoons $5. Pub. 

Successful Farming, 1716 Locust St., Des Moines 3, 
lowa. A very limited market for freelance contrib- 
utors. Articles; no fiction, clippings, or verse. Filler 
material cannot be returned. Query after reading the 
magazine thoroughly. Kirk Fox. Acc. 

The Utah Farmer. See Pacific Northwest Farm 

uad. 

. Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead, 1912 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa. Articles dealing with 
farming in the Corn Belt. Much of the magazine is 
staff-written. Cartoons. Photos. Arthur T. Thompson. 
Varying rates for articles, pictures $4. Acc. 

The Washington Farmer. See Pacific Northwest 
Farm Quad. 

Weekly Star Farmer, Kansas City, Mo. Farm news, 
stories. Photos. Roderick Turnbull. Rate not stated. 
Acc. Query. 

Western Dairy Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, Los 
Angeles 58, Calif. A regional publication serving the 
dairy producing industry in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Arizona. Interested 
in articles from this region—experiences with specific 
methods; also photo stories of dairy activities, pro- 
cedures. About half of feature material is staff- 
written, one-third on assignment, remainder on basis 
of inquiries. Query with brief summary of contemplat- 
ed articles. Jim Flint, Editor. $1 a column inch, 
photos with captions $5. Acc. 

The Western Producer, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 

Subjects of general interest, with emphasis on rural 
material, Western Canadian anecdotes or history, 
1,000-2,000. Fiction 1,500-2,000 with rural scenes, 
situations, humor—but nothing depicting farmers as 
hicks. How-to-do or general articles on theme, “’Im- 
prove the farm home,’’ 500-1,000 with photos, in- 
side and outside shots of good farmsteads. Rural, 
scenic, unusual photos with captions of 100 words. 
Mrs. Doreen Reinke. 35¢ a column inch, photos $2.50 
up. Acc. 
What’s New in Crops and Soils, 2702 Monroe St., 
Madison 5, Wisc. Addressed to farmer seed-growers, 
USDA and college agricultural workers, county agents, 
agricultural teachers, seed, fertilizer, and equipment 
dealers, leading farmers. Reports of research results 
in crops, soils, and related fields, including farm 
equipment, insect, weed and disease control, 600- 
1,500. Fillers to 300 on new crop varieties, soil man- 
agement, conservation practices; news of crops and 
soil personnel. Photos for cover shots. Cartoons. 
Sample copies available to prospective authors and 
artists. L. G. Monthey. 2c-5c, photos $5-$10, cartoons 
$5. Usually Acc., occasionally Pub. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, Racine, Wisc. 
Timely articles, maximum of 800 words, dealing with 
Wisconsin farm people or Wisconsin farm operations. 
Cartoons. Arthur G. Broughton. 1 Yc, photos $5, 
cartoons $4 up. Acc. 


Now Teaching by Mai 


Editor 18 yrs. Mag. Mgt. Co.’s all-fiction group; author pulp, slick, liter- 
ary stories(4 made BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES Honor Roll), ju- 
venile books ; judge Western Writers of America annual best-story award. 


ROBERT 0. 


Thorough Thrashing-out of Your Fiction Writing and Selling Problems $30 
Frank Discussion of Your Potentialities as a Writer $5 


NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 


ERISMAN 
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Travel Articles and Photographs 


VERY year the market for travel articles and 
photographs gets better. More people travel, 
and look in their magazines and newspapers 

for suggestions where to go. 

At the same time, editors are more particular 
about the travel material they buy. Their audience 
knows more and more about the United States and 
other countries and doesn’t respond to conven- 
tional stuff about old, familiar places, charming 
though they may be. 

The writer must find less widely known places— 
or present a new aspect of the familiar. 

There is always interest in special events that 
have not been widely reported—an apple festival, 
a maple sugar day, a fishing contest for youngsters. 
Such occasions are multiplying, and the writer 
who can get an article about a new one to a mag- 
azine promptly has a good chance to sell it. 

Also more and more publications are emphasiz- 
ing family vacations. Articles about these are often 
commissioned a year or more in advance. In that 
case a writer is chosen in whose travel writing the 
editor has confidence. The writer then makes the 
trip with his family. 

The family vacation article usually carries de- 
tails of costs. So do some other travel articles. The 
writer should be prepared with cost data even if 
not included in this article. 

All travel articles must be up-to-date. No editor 
wants copy based on experience more than a year 
or so old. Preferably it should be more recent. 

Clear, interesting black and white photographs, 
preferably 8 x 10, are essential to practically all 
travel articles, Often they will sell an articie that 
would otherwise be rejected. Occasionally, though 
not often, a small magazine or a newspaper will 
accept stock photos obtained from a chamber of 
commerce, a state travel bureau, or some such 
source. 

Color shots are in increasing demand. They 
should be transparencies, not prints. The most 
acceptable size is 4 x 5 or larger, though some 
art directors will consider pictures as small as 314 
x 314. They shy away from 35 mm. photos. 

The following list covers open markets for 
travel articles by freelancers. In addition, many 
magazines use a travel article now and then, 
when one turns up that seems of particular appeal. 
A writer should not hesitate to query any general 
magazine about material of this kind. 

A few metropolitan newspapers with extensive 
travel departments are included in the list. Other 
large newspapers offer a market for occasional 
freelance travel articles dealing usually with places 
in the paper’s immediate region. 

Where prices are quoted in the list, they are 
per article or per word. Acc. means payment on 
acceptance. Pub. means payment on publication. 


American Motorist, 1712 G St. N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Illustrated travel articles under 1,500. W. W. 
Hubbard. Ic. Acc. Overstocked just now. 

Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Arizona. Highly pic- 
torial. Demands professional quality in black and 
white photos and transparencies. No snapshots or 
miniatures. Also some articles. Material confined to 
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Arizona and adjacent areas of neighboring states in 
the Southwest. Raymond Carlson. 2c, photos $10-$30. 

Atlantic Guardian, 96 Water St. John’s, N. F., 
Canada. Photo features and articles on unusual as- 
pects of Newfoundland life or about Newfoundland- 
born people living abroad. Ewart Young. Payment by 
arrangement. 

The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay Company, Main St., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. A restricted market 
for travel material of the Canadian North. IIlustra- 
tions essential. Clifford P. Wilson. 5c up. Pub. 

Buick Magazine, 818 W. Hancock Ave., Detroit 1, 
Michigan. A few articles each month on places and 
activities of interest to travelers. One-page features: 
300-500 words, minimum of 3 photographs. Two- 
page features: 500-800 words, minimum of 10 photo- 
graphs. Women’s, photographic, and human interest 
features used occasionally. Supplementary rights re- 
leased. Darwin D. Martin, Jr., Staff Editor. Acc. 

Canadian Geographical Journal, 54 Park Ave., 
Ottawa, Canada. Illustrated geographical articles 
1,000-5,000. Gordon M. Dallyn. 1c up. Pub. 

Chicago Tribune, Tribune Tower, Chicago. Uses 
a great amount of travel material, newsy rather than 
purely descriptive, to 700 words. Articles should be 
written on the scene or not more than three months 
after trip. Prefers all-year vacation areas. William 
W. Yates, Travel Editor. $15 an article. Pub. 

The Christian Science Monitor, | Norway St., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. Travel page every Tuesday and Friday. 
Articles to 700 words written from actual experience 
—off-the-beaten-path vacation spots, well-known 
places seen from new angle. Occasional travel news. 
Photos. Leavitt F. Morris. $12-$15 a column, photos 
$4-$7. Acc. Query. 

The Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. Illustrat- 
ed features, preferably in first person, from the desert 
Southwest, to 2,500. Travel, mining, lost mines, In- 
dians, personalities, desert living, wildlife. Must have 
the ‘‘feel’’ of the desert country. Photos essential with 
contemporary material. Randall Henderson. | Yac up, 
photos $1-$3. Acc. 

Detroit Free Press, Detroit 31, Mich. Crisp, tightly 
written personalized feature articles 500-800 words 
about people doing interesting things on vacation—or 
in travel of any kind. Glossy black and white photos 
8 x 10; prefers pictures with some action; scenics if 
of outstanding quality. Articles should deal with out- 
of-the-way locations not usually covered by publicity 
agencies. Queries invited. Arthur Juntunen, Travel 
Editor. Payment for articles according to merit, photos 


Dodge News Magazine, Editor, Prince & Co., 5435 


YOUR MARKET GUIDE 


Thousands of writers are looking forward 
eagerly to the semiannual Handy Market 
List to appear in the July Author & Journal- 
ist. It will list more than 300 widely read 
magazines seeking material—fiction, articles, 
verse,—from freelance writers. 

In addition, you'll find practical articles, 
A&J’s regular monthly features, and an anal- 
ysis of writing opportunities for the rest of 
1957. 

If you are not now a subscriber, make 
sure of getting the July and subsequent 
issues. Use the handy order form on Page 31. 
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Camp ELIZABETH INN 
LODGE anp COTTAGES 


Everything you would expect to A 
find in Vermont’s most interest- 

ing Vacation Land. On Lake * 
Memphremagog, astride the Ver- 
mont-Canadian border. Private 
beach, boating, fishing, golf, ten- 
nis. Informal. $63—$84 a week 
Amer. plan, 75 capacity. 


NEWPORT 8, VERMONT 


=. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


it to learn about writing comic book 

~, 000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
Comic SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


GHOST WRITING 


NOVELS — BOOKS — RADIO SCRIPTS — STORIES 
Want to submit a novel, a book, or a radio script? ane 8 your big 
chance. Authors whose work I have helped them are selling. 
Let my creative re-writing help you to see your ae toed —~y¥ I 
not only edit, 17 polish and revise where necessary. I do not tell 

39, I do it for you. Your manuscript is KAA to 
ready for the publisher, showing off your work in 
“form. furnished. $1.40 per four typed 


MARIE ADAMS. 1694. ‘Sloir Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
24 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


An Author Will Take On 


a few writers having trouble making the grade. One 
needs freshness, knowhow of right words, technique, 
craftsmanship, 


RAMON NEVAGOLD 


1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


Writing for the Juveniles 
is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE ban LEARN! My specialized 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES plainly teaches tn la write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


BEGINNERS: 

Earn Money at Home While Writing 

Write a newsy English column for small foreign papers (under 
fifty thousand population). The same mimeographed column 
goes to all of your listings. Excellent, interesting work, and 
you are your own boss. It is your own business with sp 


—— For complete details (with subjects) send one 
lar to 

ANTHONY D. OLIVER 
7259 Fulton St. North Hollywood, Calif. 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 
Sample shown on request 
TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texes 
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W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. Travel, personality, science 
articles to 500 words. Pictures must accompany MSS. 
—black and white, color transparencies. Top rates. 
Pub. 

Down East Magazine, Camden, Maine. Illustrated 
articles of 2,500 relating directly to Maine. Photo- 
graphs of Maine subjects. Duane Doolittle. $30-$50 
for articles 2,000-2,500, less for shorter pieces. Acc. 

Empire Magazine of the Denver Post, 650 15th 
St., Denver 2, Colo. Western photo features to 1,000. 
Jack Guinn. 2c, photos $3-$5. Acc. 

Ford Times, Ford Motor Co., The American Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. Well-illustrated travel, place, sport, 
or other articles, 1,200-1,500; brief picture stories 
with or without Ford angle. 10c. Acc. 

Forest and Outdoors Magazine, 4795 St. Catherine 
St., W., Montreal, Canada. Fillers (with photo or 
drawing) an unusual or little-known aspects of out- 
door life. Typical example: a deer that hanged itself 
by jumping from a cliff into a tree. R. J. Cooke. Pay- 
ment by arrangement. 

Fortnight: Magazine of the Pacific Coast, 748 N. 
La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. Articles on 
travel related to the West Coast—off-beat spots to 
visit, unusual suggestions for trips; no historical pil- 
grimages, no first-person copy. R. R. Mathison. $2 a 
published inch (about 2c a word). Pub. 

Friends, 3-135 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, 
Mich. Represents Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors. An all-picture magazine using at least one 
travel article in each issue. Wants only captioned 
photos plus a rough outline of general information 
concerning the locality. Photographers should query 
John H. Warner, Editorial Director. Minimum of $200 
plus expenses for black and white assignments, min- 
imum of $300 for color assignments. For one-time 
use $75 a page for black and white, $125 a page for 
color. Must have releases on all persons who appear in 
photographs. 

Holiday, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Quality articles, well-illustrated, on places and people 
in sections of United States and foreign countries, 
1,500-5,000. Ted Patrick. First-class rates. Acc. 

Household, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. Oc- 
casional well-illustrated travel material of interest to 
families. Pretty well supplied with travel material 
through 1958. John M. Carter. Top rates. Acc. 

The Lufkin Line, Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., 
Lufkin, Texas. A bimonthly external house magazine. 
A few travel articles 1,000-1,200 words; include a 
dozen 8 x 10 glossy prints from which to choose il- 
lustrations. Landscape photos for inside cover; may be 
stock pictures. Virginia R. Allen, Editor. $25 or Ic a 
word plus $2 each for photos, whichever is greater. 


cc. 

Maclean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., 
Canada. A publication published for the purpose of 
“interpreting Canada to Canadians.’ Wide open to 
freelance writers who have the stuff. Uses much 
travel material, such as articles on rivers, summer and 
winter resorts, important restaurants, parks, geograph- 
ical areas, inhabitants of special regions; personality 
stories; all must be in Canada (which includes New- 
foundland) except for subjects of overriding interna- 
tional interest. 3,000-5,000 words. Query with out- 
line 200-500 words. lan Sclanders. $300 up. Acc. 

Motor News, 139 Bagley Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Outdoor adventure and travel articles. Especially needs 
travel articles on Michigan. Photos. William J. 
Trepagnier. $50-$100. Acc. 

National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M Sts., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Official journal of the 
National Geographic Society. Articles on travel, 
geographic, and natural history subjects to 7,500; 
color and black and white photographs. Melville Bell 
Grosvenor, Editor. First-class rates. Acc. Query. 

National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. Articles of 700 and of 1 400 words on any- 
thing that would be of interest to the average motor- 
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ist who lives in California and does most of his motor- 
ing on the Pacific Slope. Articles on the car, roads, 
interesting people and places in the West or in the 
history of the West, hunting, fishing, outdoor life, 
animals. Black and white photos for illustration. Jim 
Donaldson. 5c, photos $3-$5. Acc. 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M. Illustrated 
articles on New Mexico, all phases, to 1,500. George 
Fitzpatrick. $15 an article. Pub. 

New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 3/st St., New 
York 36. Covers United States and foreign countries, 
but has string of correspondents. B. D. Laschever. $15 
a@ newspaper column. Pub. 

New York Times, Travel Section, Times Square, New 
York 36. Covers the entire world. No travelogues or 
publicity puffs, no encyclopedia rewrites; author 
must have visited area recentiy to warrant dateline. 
Straight news stories about travel. Must have a news 
lead and news peg, and include costs. Paul Fried- 
lander. About 5c. Pub. 

People & Places, 1800 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
14. Will consider only picture stories of interesting 
people and places in the United States; photos must 
be at least 8 x 10 and have plenty of human interest. 
Ralph N. Swanson. Two weeks after Acc. 

Pictures, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Roch- 
ester 4, N. Y. Amateur snapshots, all subjects, black 
and white or color; no candid shots. Wyatt Brum- 
mitt. $5 up. Acc. 

Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Travel articles with story, color, and anecdote carrying 
appeal to young families. Query with lead and ad- 
equate notes on theme and treatment. Peter J. Cel- 
liers, Travel Editor. First-class rates. Acc. 

The Refresher, The Coca-Cola Company, P. O. 
Drawer 1734, Atlanta, Ga. An occasional travel 
article, usually done in color by the magazine's staff 
photographer. Receptive, however, to queries from 
freelancers. William H. Boring, Jr., Editor. 

San Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco 19, Calif. 
Almost entirely out of the freelance market but con- 
siders submissions carefully. Stanleigh Arnold, Sunday 


Editor. Maximum $25 for illustrated 1,500-word 
article. Pub. 

Scenic South, Standard Oil Company (Kentucky), 
Starks Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. Photographs with 


captions—single or in series—showing subjects of 
scenic, historical, and general interest in Alabama, 


Meet The Indian 
Face To Face 
10,000 Indians, All Tribes 
AUGUST 8-11 
Write for information 
Ceremonial Association 
GALLUP, NEW MEXICO 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 


Essays, Histories, Anthologies, Biographies, Sports, Historical 
Novels, Religious Works, Poetry, Juvenile, etc. National 
Advertising. For full information about our subsidy and 
royalty plans write: 


Calloway S. Crews, Editor 
AMERICAN GUILD PRESS 


5728 Palo Pinto St. Dallas 6, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


Your manuscript picked up and delivered in New 

York City to any publisher. Save postage, express 

charges and time. Particulars FREE. Write today. 
Mercury Messenger Service 


Authors Service Division 
461 - 4th Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y 


PUBLISHED or UNPUBLISHED 
SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information. 


THE SAGER AGENCY 


BH Box 224 everly Hills, California 


“You say you are a writer for True Love? Well 
I'm a columnist for a tabloid—so don’t get fresh.” 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. 
No course of study but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for FREE copy of “Article Writing 
For Beginners.” 
L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


10 Redwood Ave., Toronto 8, Ont., Canada 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1957 Revised Course & Markets 

No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 130 oo 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if order n 
Other fiction courses and help available. OR ER TODAY —- 
Send only $1 (add 5c to checks) to— 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. O. Box 146-A 


New Uim Minnesota 
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Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi. Black and 
white glossy prints 8 x 10 for inside pages; trans- 
parencies 4 x 5 or larger for covers. Robert B. Mont- 
gomery. Black and white photos $5-$10, color trans- 
parencies $75. Acc. Copies of magazine available to 
freelance photographers. 

Seattle Times Sunday Magazine Section, Box 1892, 
Seattle 11, Wash. Features on Pacific Northwest sub- 
jects only, 1,000-1,200 words. Picture layouts for 
roto section. Chester Gibbon. $15 for unillustrated 
articles; $25 with suitable art. Pub. 

Space, Hyster Company, P. O. Box 4318, Portland 
8, Ore. Some travel articles appealing to men; em- 
phasis on scientific progress, sports, and the outdoors. 
500-1,000 words with 3-7 captioned black and 
white photos. Sam McKinney, Editor. To $50. Acc. 

Sunset, Menlo Park, Calif. Western states and 
Western authors only. Very little material by free- 
lancers. Fair rates. Acc. 

Trailer Life, 607 S. Hobart Bivd., Los Angeles 5, 
Calif. Trailer travel stories and how-to-do’s for 
mobile home dweller, 750-2,000 words. Photos es- 
sential. All material should be of benefit to trailer 
people and incorporate a trailer theme. David F. Lyon, 
Editor. 1c-3c, higher rates on assignment. Pub. 

Trailer Topics Magazine, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. Features 1,000-6,000 words with photos. 
Francis G. Edwards, Editor. 1c, photos $1. Pub. Card 
giving detailed requirements available. 

Trail-R-News, 546 W. Colorado St., Box 1551, 
Glendale, Calif. Writers who have not traveled in 
trailers will find it difficult to hit this market. Travel 
articles built around trailer coach life, 1,200-2,500. 
Each must be accompanied by two glossy photos and 
must deal specifically with a trip or locality. Stock 
photos acceptable. Jack Kneass, Managing Editor. 
$12.50-$25 an article. Pub. Copy of magazine avail- 
able to writers mentioning Author & Journalist. 

Travel, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19. What to 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 
and reliability. 

Special market lists are contained in the following 
issues: 

Syndicates. Plays. Greeting Cards. August, 1956 
Specialized Magazines. September, 1956 

Little Magazines, Religious Magazines. October, 


Book Publishers. November, 1956 
Business (Trade) Publications, Company Publica- 
tions. December, 1956 


Juvenile Magazines. February, 1957 

Poetry (Including Light Verse). March, 1957 
Fillers. April, 1957 

Short-Short Stories. May, 1957 

Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


do and see—with cost worked in—anywhere in the 
world, 1,000-3,000, 2,500 preferred. Photos. Uses a 
“fishing adventure’’ each month. Cartoons. Works 
3-4 months in advance. Malcolm McTear Davis. $50- 
$100. Acc. 

Vermont Life, State House, Montpelier, Vt. IIlus- 
trated factual Vermont articles. Photos, black and 
white and color. Walter Hard, Jr. 2c. Pub. 

Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton Place, Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. Articles with photographs on travel 
in the West. Marjorie Nyrop. 5c. Acc. 

Westways, 2601 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, 
Calif. Articles 300-1,200, photos of out-of-doors, 
natural science, history, etc., on California, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, and southern Colorado. 
Verse. Cartoons. Phil Townsend Hanna. 5c. Acc. 


Contests and Awards 


The Saratoga Branch of the National League of 
American Pen Women is sponsoring a poetry con- 
test in honor of Poetry Week. It is often to all 
poets writing in the English language. 

There will be a prize of $50 plus possibly sev- 
eral other awards. Closing date, September 1. Ob- 
tain rules from Poetry Contest Chairman, P. O. 
Box 157, Saratoga, Calif. 

— Av] — 

The Poets’ Club of Chicago has announced its 
fourth annual sonnet contest, open to unpublished 
sonnets in any accepted form that have never 
won a prize. Three copies should be submitted, 
with the poet’s name and address in a sealed en- 
velope. No entries will be returned except to 
winners. 

Prizes are $20, $10, and $5. Closing date, Sep- 
tember 15. Send entries to Miss Isabelle Gillespie 
Young, 848 Sunnyside, Chicago 40, III. 

— Ae] — 

The Jewish Braille Review has announced its 
ninth international literary competition for the 
blind. The awards, which embrace both poetry 
and prose, are open to blind persons throughout 
the world regardless of race, religion, or national- 
ity. Manuscripts may be submitted in any lan- 
guage. 

Closing date, July 1. Details are available from 
the Jewish Braille Institute of America, 101 W. 
55th St., New York 19. 

Ade} — 

The annual Franklin Pierre Davis contest is now 
open to unpublished poems “contributing to 
everyday living’’—any form, free verse or rhymed. 

Submissions should be in triplicate under a pen 
name, with the name and address of the author 
in a sealed envelope bearing on the outside the 
title of the poem and the pen name. No entries 
will be returned. 

Prizes, $5, $3, $2. Closing date, December 31. 
Address Davis Contest, James Neill Northe, 15 S. 
Robinson St., Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS TO THE BEST MARKETS 


$50, $75, $300, $500, $850 are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. There are over 200 


markets buying actively the short-short type fiction. 


Our agency has sold short-shorts from $75 to $850 


apiece. New writers who never sold before are constantly selling to these markets. If you have written 
short-shorts which you think should sell, by all means let me try them for you in the current popular markets. 


Reading and handling fee: $3 per short-short. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion; 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


NO # from dirty erasers with CLEANERASER 
50c. Boomroad Specicity Shop, Route 2, 


WRITE SHORT-SHORT STORIES that og ial folio shows 
Ww, list of markets—by leman—25¢ 
paid. F. Peacock, 2316 Chelsea p Panag Memphis 8, Ten- 
nessee. 
QUICKEST WAY INTO ee Write short items. 300 
rent filler markets is Details "hen 
Gee, Box 2171, & 


—- FOR FILLERS, 10c. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Ala- 
ma. 


cur- 
Blen 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. 1753- 


All. dates, inc Easter, 
2152. Chart 21x28, $1. Thom 
ana. 


as Carruth, Crowley, 


lish. Every writing problem 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of En 
. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 


explained and illustrated. $1. 
ville, Penna. 


KNOW how much RHYTHM IN has stirred 
the writing world? Read it! Risser—$1.00—30 W. 
Denver, Colo. 


OFFICER, MEMBER—ANY CLUB; “Better Club gg 
crammed with ideas, plans, for a and doing. 
book $2.95 each, postpaid. Lou Greenlee, 
ontana. 


LEARN TO BUILD a Plot from Single’ Word, Any Word. 
Never be stuck for Plot again. re Plotter 75c. Put 
Drama and Suspense into Your Stories. Suspense Sells 


Stories. 75c. 3 ye aie" for Your Stories. Use 

over and oo a 1.40. All three, $2. Delano 

Publishers, 232 be Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new markets, tips, hints gag- 
writing lessons and cartoon news. sony. 
Information Guide, 2776 California Court, Beg N 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing various types of markets for manuscripts are avail- 
able, as long as they last, at 25¢ each postpaid. ag 7 
1956 (Syndicates, Greeting, Cards, September, 
(Specialized 56 (Book Publishers). 
Publications). February, 1957 (Juvenile Magazines). M 
1957 (Poetry, Including Light Verse). April, 1957 (Fitters). 
May, 1957 (Short-Short Stories). Send 25¢ each (coin or 
stamps) to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, “312 National Bank 
of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


“—, A HAPPY LIFE—- See my ad on page 28. Anthony 
liver. 


NEARLY 3000 CHARACTER TRAITS, 10 charts, wheel, list 
of emotions, etc., in SCB Characterization Kit. YOU can 
create thousands. of realistic, lifelike chorecters that sell 
today’s stories. FREE te Kit $2. 
FREE information. Blois, 576 er Richmond-Van- 
couver, BC, Canada. 


EARN MONEY WRITING Features and fillers. Send for par- 
ticulars. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


JUNE, 1957 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Notl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my _ subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 

50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


Ci 


SERVICES 


REESE CARTOON —, ty drawn to your gags, rapid 
service, $1.00 each. S. N. Reese, Box 900, 69-652, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY ond thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 19. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


LEARN EASY ABC TYPEWRITTEN Ag wae Write: Dicto- 
graphic, 6196 Wainut, O 


YOUR STORIES adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 29. 


SOCIAL 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
piere to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 

d compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 
-Sealed particu- 
ville, Florida 


Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1993. 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, box 988, 
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What w 


publisher of YOUR book? 


SOUND 9 
PUBLICITY 
NATIONAL 9 

ADVERTISING 
AGGRESSIVE 9 
SALES PROMOTION gs 


THOROUGH 9 
REVIEW COVERAGE 


A BEAUTIFUL 
BOOK 


? 


You get all these advantages 


f 


Send for 
FREE BOOKLET 


Learn more about Vantage’s 
successful co-operative plan for 
publishing, promoting and mar- 
keting your book. This plan has 
helped make Vantage Press the 
tenth largest publisher in Amer- 
ica, in titles published. Send 
today for our Free Booklet BB. 
Fill in and mail the coupon 
now to: Vantage Press, 120 
West 31 St., New York. Branch 
offices in Washington, D. C. 
and Hollywood, Calif. 


ould you like from the 


Vantage Press gets its authors on radio and television shows, gets 
them feature stories in newspapers and magazines, arranges lectures, 
public appearances, etc. 


Vantage Press GUARANTEES national advertising to every author 
—in newspapers, trade papers, and by direct mail. 


Vantage has sales representatives calling on leading bookstores and 
wholesalers in key cities. We display books at conventions, offer 
posters and circulars to dealers, arrange autograph parties, etc. 


Vantage sends its books to leading reviewers on newspapers, mag- 
azines, and special media all over the country. Vantage books get 
reviewed! 


Vantage gives you a beautifully designed book and jacket—a book 
dealers are delighted to display in their windows, a book you are 
proud to own. 


rom VANTAGE PRESS! 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bluvd., Hollywood 28) 
(In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W.) 


Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated 
booklet on your co-operative publishing plan. 


| 
| 
| 
| FREE! 


